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Ir is probable that none are so destitute of impressibility as to 
feel no injurious effect whatever from long-continued contact with 
the sick, although it may be produced too slowly to be appreciated. 
I have frequent] , in relieving patients, caught enough of their pe- 
culiar symptoms to give me additional knowledge of their condition, 
although the impressions which I caught were not so strong as to 
be painful. 

esmeric operators upon the‘sick seldom fail to encroach upon 
their own health, and although they feel it after a time, they seldom 
pay sufficient regard to their sensations at first, to be distinctly aware 
of their own injury. The simplicity of our proceedings, which 
ries fatigue and mental exhaustion, and the fact that we estab- 
ish no general sympathy between the operator and subject, renders 
it much safer to relieve the sick by this method of exciting the or- 
gans. Gentlemen accustomed to mesmerize without any definite 
ideas of the physiological organs, are delighted to operate by our 
simpler method, and relieve the sick by exciting the healthy and 
checking the morbific faculties Nevertheless, this method does 
not entirely insure us against injury, if we are impressible; for even 
the healthy class of trgans in our patient may transmit some mor- 
bid influence. Intense disease is apt to affect the whole system so 
-as to be somewhat communicable from any portion. 

Those who are highly impressible, therefore, will find it neces- 
sary to avoid frequent contact with the sick. ‘There are many of 
this temperament whose health is injured by contact with the sick 
(in nursing or by sleeping in the same bed), without their suspect- 
ing the ea The popular impression that it is cea vg sleep 
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with the sick or for the young to sleep with very old persons is a 
well-grounded opinion. 

When two who are mutually ra leet are brought together, a 
reciprocal sympathy is easily established, and this sympathy may 
even continue when they are apart. When one attempts to operate 
upon the other, both will generally be excited, but sometimes the 
most impressible one will feel the effect alone, and none whatever 
will be produced upon the other. An experiment made in my class 
(Feb. 14, 1844) gave an admirable illustration of the laws of recip- 
rocal influence between the impressible. Mr. ——, to test his im- 
pressibility, was brought into contact with Miss M. He was rather 
thin—she a little inclined to corpulence. His fingers were placed 
upon the region of relaxation, to see which would be most affected 
by the contact. Both were at first affected. She, so much as to 
stagger a little (they were standing), while he became weak and 
tremulous. When the trembling became evident in him, the stag- 
gering ceased in her, and all the influence appeared to have left her 
as it concentrated in him. In this case, it would seem, that the in- 
creasing debility or impressibility of one deprived him of the power 
of operating upon the other. For this reason, I have sometimes 
found it difficult for the impressible to receive any satisfactory im- 
peed ies in attempting the sympathetic diagnosis, if their hands pro- 

uced much effect upon the one examined. The character seems 
to recede before them like an airy phantom not sufficiently firm to 
be grasped or felt. Thus it is, that in the mental contact of socie- 
ty, men impress, or are impressed, according to their relative men- 
tal power; and those who are thus impressed, in some cases, exert 
so little reactive power as to leave their leader unconscious of pub- 
lic sentiment and of the amount of moral power that is slumbering 
around him. The satellites of the great man appear to him so much 
as he molds or wishes them, that he is unable to perceive their natu- 
ral and peculiar character. Hence, influential or impressive men are 
often unacquainted with the true character of their adherents, and 
unable to feel the gentle currents of the moral atmosphere which 
are felt by men of more tact and less force of character, who lead a 
more gentle life by adapting themselves to the general tone of socie- 
ty, and by appreciating more accurately the characters of men about 
them. 

There is another difficulty in the sympathetic diagnosis, arising 
from the passively impressible condition, which I first witnessed at 
Boston, in the winter of ’42. At the close of my fourth lecture to 
a private class, a lady of great impressibility was subjected to the 
influence transmitted from the brain of another person, with a view 
to ascertain-whether, when placed under two antagonistic influences, 
she would be able to estimate the amount of each influence, so as 
to make a correct psychological diagnosis. 

Her finger was first placed upon the region of consciousness and 
observation in the heal of Mr. D.; ake Dokid around and every- 
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thing became brighter to her vision. The same finger being placed 
upon the same organ in my own head, she felt the same influence, 
brightening surrounding objects, and even tending to magnify the 
things at which she looked. The influence which she received 
from the head of Mr. D., she described as more powerful, and that 
which she received from myself as more sudden or sharp. (Mr. D. 
is a man of large frame, large head, large perceptive organs, and 
slow temperament.) Placing her finger upon the region of animal 
poep in the head of Mr. D., and then in my own, I found that, in 
each case, she was soon made sleepy. Placing the fingers then 
upon each organ in the head of Mr. D., and requesting her to ôb- , 
serve the influence of both, so as to determine the comparative en-| 
ergy, we observed, that instead of remaining in a natural, balanced 
condition under the two opposite influences, she manifested each 
influence distinctly upon the two sides of the body. The right 
side being connected with the organ of sleep, became sleepy, and 
the eye Toned, while the other side retained perfect wakefulness, 
the left hand having been put in contact with the organ of con- 
sciousness. The right arm dropped, while the left was still held 
upon consciousness, and she seemed almost unable to raise the 
right arm from its pendent position, or to stand upon the right foot. 
This was a novel and surprising circumstance. In previous experi- 
ments, I had always found the two impressions of the right and left 
hands influential alike upon the whole brain—neither being confined 
to one side. ‘The impressions transmitted by either hand, we might 
suppose (if transmitted by sensation), would affect primitively the 
hemisphere connected with that hand; but the union of the hemi- 
spheres is so intimate that each becomes affected, and this was the 
first instance in which they had failed to be affected alike. Now, 
it appeared that the hemispheres were in opposite conditions.— 
Either the influences transmitted by the right hand had reached 
that hemisphere of the brain which is connected with the right 
half of the body, and, through it, had affected the whole right 
half with drowsiness, or the nervaura had pervaded the right side 
through the right hand, and that which entered through the left 
hand pervaded the left side, thus keeping them in opposite condi- 
tions. i 
I next proposed that any gentleman present, remarkable for the 
predominance of either the drowsy or the wakeful tendencies, should 
submit his head to her hands in like manner, and observe what would 
be the effect. Mr. W. came forward, and I placed her fingers upon 
the organs of consciousness and animal sleep. Under these influ- 
ences, her right side fell almost instantly into a state of drowsi- 
siness; her right arm dropped, and the effect appeared to be far 
more intense and prompt than in the cases of Mr. D. or myself. 
Mr. W. then stated that he was remarkable as to sleep, from the 
fact that he uniformly required about ten hours of sleep, and could 
aot bear to be deprived of his full allowance. It was then proposed 
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to place the fingers upon Mirthfulness and Moroseness at once.— 
This was done, and the effect was visible in a singular and ludicrous 
distortion of her countenance (which was more especially marked 
upon the forehead)—a faint, half-suppressed tendency to laugh and 
an impatient movement of her body, as if she felt an unpleasant 
internal struggle, which induced me to relieve her as soon as possi- 
ble from this unnatural state. 

This singular destruction of her cerebral unity may be ascribed 
to the fact that she had been repeatedly mesmerized on former oc- 
casions and thus brought into a state of habitual passiveness, in 
which she merely received impressions, instead of remaining self- 
possessed and actively observing the impressions made upon her 
consciousness. When I first attempted to excite her organs the in- 
fluence was diffused and merely a mesmeric somnolence produced, 
instead of the local excitement. It was only after I had dispersed 
the somnolent excitement from the temples, and stimulated the or- 
gans which give tone or firmness to the constitution, that any local 
excitement could be produced. Even then there was not sufficient 
firmness to control and unitize the impressions in the sympathetic 
diagnosis. 

About a year after this incident, Dr. H., a member of my class, 
who appeared very impressible, was requested to place his hand 
upon the head of a gentleman of vigorous constitution, and in this 
instance the effects received through one hand were mapa en upon 
the opposite side of the body almost entirely. It appeared that the 
nervaura progressed along his arm, and produced no important effect 

until it reached the brain. It reached dest the adjacent hemisphere, 
~ and in that hemisphere produced effects which were manifested 
upon the opposite side of the body with which that hemisphere 
was connected. 

These cases are remarkable exceptions. Asa general rule, per- 
sons of the impressible temperament, who have not acquired the 
mesmeric habitudes, will be able, when they feel any influence 
with either hand, or with both, to unitize the perception and influ- 
ence in the brain, so as to estimate correctly either a single or a 
double impression. a | 

As the influences received in this way may sometimes be inju- 
rious, they may generally be counteracted by a rapid movement on 
the hand (through which the impression has been received), as if 
brushing out a material substance, or by imparting through the 
same hand a counteracting influence. As, for example, the effects 
produced by touching the organ of sleep will be removed by touch- 
ing the organ of consciousness. 3 

The use of the hand in manipulating the impressible, demands 
but accuracy and gentleness. In touching any organ to excite it, 
the contact should be as light as possible, pressure being rather in- 
jurious. The idea that I excite organs by friction has been enter- 
tained by some without any grounds. A light dispersive move- 
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ment is used when an organ his been excited, for the purpose of 
removing the excitement; but this can scarcely be called friction, 
for the efficacy depends not upon the rubbing of the surface, but 
upon the motion of the hand and the peculiar influence which it 
carries with it. 

That a movement of the hand may be efficient in concentrating 
or dispersing excitement, is obvious upon mechanical principles.— 
Let us suppose the finger brought near to any portion of the head 
or body, and that at this spot a ramification of capillary vessels ex- 

a ists, over which the finger, F, is passing 
LAE z= rapidly, from left to right. Whatever 
= may be the influence exerted at the spot. 
F, it 1s evident, that if that influence be 
- carried along from left to right, the cir- 
culation must go with it. If it be a 
stimulating influence producing contrac- 
tion, this contraction passing along the 
tubes must evidently force the blood along 
N before it. It is by just such a process 
that the intestines and the capillaries 
force their contents to advance in the usual course of health. If 
it be a relaxing influence, and we conduct this enlargement of the 
tubes along from left to right, it must attract the blood in the same 
direction by a species of suction. Whatever the influence, it cre- 
ates a motion in the tubes from left to right and carries their con- 
tents with it. If it be simply an influence over the nervous fibers, it 
must, in like manner, carry their excitement and energy alonz in 
the course of the movement. If these movements concentrate to 
a particular point, that point must become a focus of excitement; 
and, if they radiate from that point, it must be deprived of stimu- 
lus and subjected to a powerful sedative influence. We act upon 
the conception that excitement Is carried or impelled by the hand,~ 
and that as the movements of the hand are concentrative or disper- 
sive, the excitement is increased or diminished, and the organs pre- 
dominate or lose their power. In making these movements, the 
hand should be kept entirely flexible, and should be used so as to 
insure the gentlest possible contact. If there should be efficient 
contact between the hand and the surface, it will produce the same 
effect mechanically upon the circulation of the integuments which 
we have already alluded to; hut, as this friction is itself an irrita- 
tion to the surface which would act as a general stimulant to the 
whole space touched, this effect would only thwart our purposes. 
The hand is, there-ore, used in the gentlest manner. 

In some instances, even a steady contact is not desirable—a gen- 
tle application and withdrawal of the finger being sufficient—these 
couches and withdrawals being continued for a few moments or un- 
til the effect is produced. The withdrawing movement is supposed 
to be efficient in consequence of the attractive power of the hand. 
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Those who have been accustomed to mesmeric experiments, find 
it difficult to realize that great effects can be produced without the 
use of effort, attention, or strong volition by the operator, and often 
suggest that it must be the design to produce a certain effect, which 
produces that effect. When they perceive that I pay no close at- 
tention to the experiment, but am more engaged with surrounding 
persons, they still suppose thai the latent design or expectation of a 
certain result is an operative cause, although the subject is as per 
fectly conscious and independent as his operator, and has not been 
subjected or placed in any sympathctic relation. The only way to 
remove this impression entirely, is to make your experiments with 
an operator who has no knowledge of the organs to be excited 
upon a subject equally unacquainted. As I am continually comi 
into contact with persons who are unacquainted with the science, 
make a great number of experiments in this manner which evolve 
the same results that are produced by my own manipulation. 

The excitement of the organs does not even require the presence 
of an operator. A suitable stimulant applied upon the proper loca- 
tion is sufficient. Almost any stimulant will answer this purpose; 
capsicum, mustard, alcohol, camphor, the positive galvanic wire, 
or the north pole of a magnet. The sedative influence of cold 
water or a cool breeze may be sufficient to reduce the excitement. 
If it is desirable to reduce the activity of any organ in a patient, 
the frequent use of a moistened sponge, to be passed over the sur- 
face by himself or by an attendant, will be found sufficient. 

In many instances, the impressible individual may operate upon 
himself even without being aware of the fact. Sometimes, b 
sleeping with the head lying upon the hands, the course of his 
dreams will be modified by the portion of his brain which is thus 
impressed; or the mere warmth of the clothing may be sufficient to 
produce some effects upon the brain. 

(We are generally disposed to apply the hand to those portions 
of the head in which the organs are, for the time being, active. 
Thus we may often observe that our instinctive attitudes, when the 
hand is in contact with the reasoning or perceptive organs—with 
Jdeality— Somnolence, Indolence, or Tranqiillity, are true expres- 
sions of our mental condition at the time.) 

Experiments upon a passively impressible person in his natural 
wakelul and independent state, were at first my principal reliance 
for the discovery and demonstration of neurologi pom wi The 
striking phenomena of such experiments—their general coincidence 
and the intellectual, conscientious character of the subjects rendered 
them, to my mind, entirely decisive. But to those who were fa- 
miliar with the powers of imagination, and with the exalted sym- 
pathies of animal magnetism, the supposition would readily occur, 
that even if the subject was independent of general sympathy with 
the operator, he might still be partially or entirely the creature 
of his own‘imagination. To those who have but a slight know- 
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ledge of such experiments—who do not know the uniformity and 
consistency of their E laba Sap supposition would appear ex- 
tremely plausible. Hence, in order to present a demonstration more 
decisive in itself, because less liable to such suppositions, I have 
preferred the active to the passive mode of experıment—employing 
the impressible subject rather as an instrument of research than as 
a subject of experimental investigation. 

The sensitive and intuitive powers, by which an impressible per- 
son is enabled to recognize the properties of medicines by contact, 
and to feel the mental influence imparted by an autograph which he 
touches with his hand or applies to his forehead (see Psychometry), 
are applicable, not only to medicines and letters, but to living hu- 
man beings. As this power may be subjected to a very rigid test 
of its accuracy in application to autographs, wè may thus learn to 
repose implicit confidence in its revelations. 

In this active mode of experimenting, the subject occupies a most 
independent and respectable position. He becomes our oracle and 
teacher. He is taught to be a diligent observer, an exact analyst, 
and a faithful reporter of mental phenomena. He touches each 
spot upon your head, and his finger receives the nervaura of each or- 
gan, which gradually gives him a consciousness of its peculiar pow- 
ers. If he possesses the highest grade of impressibility, the im- 
pression is caught almost instantly. Otherwise, it may be slow in 
reaching the brain and becoming sufficiently distinct to be described. 

This mode of investigating the organs is clearer in its results than 
the passive. In exciting a passive subject we may get a different 
result in some respects for ta It requires a high grade of im- 
pressibility to admit of an organ being excited into unrestrained 
predominance, and if we do not get an absolute, unmodified display 
of the organ, we get a result in which its function is so commin- 
gled with those of all the other organs that belong to him, as to 
make it difficult to eliminate the exact function. In each subject 
the function will undergo different kinds and degrees of modifica- 
tion, in proportion as it is more or less excited and is associated 
with various predominant organs. For instance, if we excite the 
lower occipital organs, we will sometimes merely observe a general 
stimulus, an invigoration, an effect decidedly pleasant. This is the 
result in low es of impressibility, when those organs are small 
and'need excitement. If the excitement can be carried farther, it 
déevelopes more of the true character of the organs in proportion to 
the impressibility; but, even when they are powerfully excited, 
they may be very differently displayed, owing to the powers with 
which they are sisheiated: In one of excitable passions, thick 
neck, and broad basis to the brain, every lower occipital organ will 
make a coarse and violent display. In one of very predominant 
moral sentiments, there will be a restrained gentleness and softness 
in the manner. In one of very predominant intellectual faculties, 
these passions will show themselves rather as sentiments and modes 
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of thought. In those who are under the mesmeric somnambulic 
influence, they are apt to show themselves in an ideal, dramatic, or 
dreamy style. | 

In short, there is no end to the variety of manifestations which 
may be elicited by unphilosophical inquirers and recorded faithfully 
as the exact function of the organ. "We are liable to a deluge of 
theories from such sources, based upon imperfect experiments, with- 
out any estimate of the various degrees of im ibility, the pre- 
dominance of various organs, the influence of habit, and the cir- 
cumstances of the experiment. A copious source of delusion will 
be found in the mesmeric procedures, in which the operator modi- 
fies all the results by his volition, or by the continual sympathy with 
his patient, and in which the organs of Imagination and Illusion 
are frequently so ‘active in the subject as entirely to mislead his 
operator, notwithstanding the entire sincerity of both. 

From all these sources of delusion, we escape by the active pro- 
cess. With one subject competent to this Sympatuetic Diacnosis 
of the brain, we may explore every head, survey the action of every 
organ, and learn in each what is the essential function and what the 
accidental moditication. Our impressible subject determines the 
vital power of every organ with hich he is brought into contact 
as certainly as the thermometer determines the amount of free ca- 
loric in the substances to which it is applied. 

Another source of mesmeric decéption lies in the volitionary 
aes to produce various results without any local impressibility. 

he trained subject responds to every imagination of his operator 
or of himself, and any notion established in either of their minds 
may be confirmed by experiment. A mesmeric operator, little ac- 
quainted with phrenology, was requested by a gentleman familiar 
with that subject to excite the organs of Ideality and Destructive- 
ness, the location of each being shown. In complying, he mistook 
the locations and produced a manifestation of Destructiveness when 
Ideality was touched, as well as of Ideality when he touched De- 
structiveness. This was a sufficient display of the volitionary and 
imaginative power—it also showed that the true local impressibility 
was absent. There was no concentration of excitement into the 
organs touched. Many have operated in this manner to their own 
deception, or, at least, to the deception of others, who sup 
that the function of certain organs was demonstrated by an experi- 
ment which really had nothing to do with local impressibility, and 
which could have been conducted as well by the operator’s touch- 
ing his snuff-box, as by touching the head of his patient, the touch 
having really nothing to do with it. Mesmerizers, who have thus 
grr to illustrate the principles of Neurology upon their somno- 

ent subjects, have misled the public: hey havea even deceived 
themselves into the opinion that there is no local impressibility, 
t. e., no local effect produced but by the action of the will, because 
they have never experimented in any other manner, and are therefore 
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entirely ignorant of the phtnomena of genuine, unmodified, local 
impressibility. 

hose operators in the sympathetic, volitionary, and imaginative 
style, who have dealt in wonders without much inquiry into causes, 
are sometimes very slow to recognize any tactile excitement of the 
organs. The decisive answer to their objections lies in the fact, 
that experiments made when both parties are ignorant of the organ 
excited, produce now just the same effects as were produced in the 
first instance, when the organ was discovered. In that instance, 
all parties were previously ignorant of the undiscovered function, 
and consequently the result was not predetermined, and in all sub- 
sequent cases, when the parties are placed in the same entire igno- 
rance of the function, the results correspond to the numerous expe- 
riments already made. 

Our active experiments are calculated to inspire confidence in 
both the skeptical and the imaginative, for the subject reveals the 
exact power of our organs with so much precision as to inspire en- 
tire confidence in the accuracy of his perceptions. 

The best method of using this Sympathetic Diagnosis, either for 
the detection of disease or for the discovery of character, is to be- 
come familiar with the antagonism of the organs, and to investigate’ 
antagonistic functions at the sametime. If yourimpressible subject 
possesses a aus impressihility, the contact with one organ alone 
will destroy the balance of his faculties, and in some instances im- 
‘ad his capacity for judging. At any rate, it may produce an un- 

alanced, irregular excitement of his own brain, which will prove 
Injurious. i 

But if he touches at the same moment the organs of antagonistic 
functions—as Consciousness and Sleep—he will feel your real con- 
dition, and be able to determinè the preponderant organ. By tak- 
ing the influence of each singly, for a few moments, and then ba- 
lancing them in combination, he will ascertain both their relative 
and independent powers, so as to ascertain the actual character and 
the capabilities which might be evolved under peculiar circumstances. 
At the same time, he might feel in each organ the modifying influ- 
ences to which it has been subjected, and tell with which organs it 
is accustomed to co-operate, or by what means it can be excited.— 
In the organ of Self-Esteem, for instance, he would perceive for 
what you are competent in your own estimation, and whether the 
Organ is in a state of satisfaction, disappointment, annoyance, ex- 
citement, or inactivity. He would even be able to say whether it 
was increasing or diminishing, and what was its native power. In 
touching Philanthropy, he would perceive whether you felt any sin- 
cere interest in the fate of mankind, whether it was associated with 
hope of their progress, with annoyance at their present condition, 
or with regret arising from their slowness to appreciate efforts in 
their behalf. He would perceive whether any of your organs had 
a beneficial or an exhausting influence upon your health, and which 
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most especially needed cultivation to balance or elevate the cha- 
racter. 

The results of this Diagnosis point to a very important principle 
in our Phrenology. There seems to be a power of evolving from 
each organ with which the eg th comes into contact, all the strong 
impressions which have ever been made upon it. Thus, I have 
known Mr. , upon coming into contact with Adhesiveness, not 
only to appreciate its action and condition, but, in one instance, to 
discover and describe the objects of attachment, not only as to a 
pearance, but as to traits of character, showing that he had caught 
a full impression of the objects impressed upon Adhesiveness. T'he 
peculiar condition of that organ in any one bereaved of a wife, a 
child, or a relative, or, in a devoted lover or friend, he recognized 
with readiness. To appreciate the conditions of an organ, is not 
so wonderful, but to elicit from it the exact impressions which have 
been made through life, seems to prove.that each cerebral organ is 
@ magazine of impressions, and that the great treasury of know- 
ledge which is found in even the poorest human brain, is not alone 
in the intellectual organs, but is distributed through the whole 
brain—each organ being the receptacle and storehouse of the class 
of impressions which are appropriate to it. Nor is this an unrea- 
sonable doctrine. 

The intellect is the door through which external influences enter 
to stamp the character; but, if there were no feelings or passions to 
receive these impressions, the character would be a total blank. As 
a light shining through a lifeless void, with no object to reflect it, 
would appear as darkness, so the external influences affecting man 
through the transparent medium of his intellect, without a character 
upon which to act, would be utterly void of effect or of any inter- 
est. The passing consciousness would exert no influence by which 
it could be recalled or reproduced. In short, an existence so ab- 
stract and ideal would be very nearly a nonentity. Such would be 
man, simply as an intellectual being void of emotion, and such he 
is in proportion as the organs of emotions and passions are absent. 
Without the organ of Self-Esteem, he is unable to conceive his own 
merits, or to retain any recollection of those things in which Self- 
Esteem is interested. We may remark, that whenever any organ is 
largely developed, there is a greater stock of ideas connected with 
it. The avaricious man can talk of money, the patriot of his coun- 
try, the vain man of his exploits and honors, the humorist of ludi- 
crous scenes, etc. Deprived of either organ, its associations are 
absent. Void of Mirthfulness, he has be Bachna facts, no mer- 
ry ideas; void of Acquisitiveness, he has a childish simplicity as 
to modes of acquiring or retaining property; void of self-respect, 
he is utterly incompetent to attaining a respectable standing in so- 
ciety. Take away any organ, and the whole stock of ideas, im- 

ulses, and powers which belong to it disappear. It seems, there- 
ore, highly probable, from these facts, that each organ may be con- 
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sidered as a magazine of peculiar impressions ; and, certainly, we 
know that the greater the number of its appropriate impressions 
made upon each organ, the greater is the development and power 
which it attains. hat limit, then, can there be to the growth and 
development of humanity? Every good deed that we witness or 
perform imparts additional strength to our moral faculties; every 
exploit of our intellect or courage, adds to the accumulating power 
of self-respect, that sustains us and prepares us for still greater ex- 
ertions; every crime adds to the leaden weight of guilt that sinks 
us to a still lower region of infamy. Our organs are ever thus ac- 
cumulating from without and building up an enduring life. If the 
record of this life is imperishable, and our deeds are to haunt us 
forever in an undying memory—it is well that we should in time 
provide good deeds as the guardian angels of our future life. 

Be that as it may, we have reason to believe that each cerebral 
convolution becomes the depository of its own class of impressions, 
which are called forth by the sympathetic diagnosis. 

To the powers of this diagnosis, I am not prepared to set any 
limit. I am strongly persuaded that the intuitive intellect of the 
impressible constitution tends toward the full development of all 
truth, and that truth is its only absolute goal and limit. 

I am strongly inclined to believe that there is little inthe universe 
which man needs to know, that is not fairly within his reach when- 
ever he does his duty to himself in the development of his intellec- 
tual and moral nature. But in the present condition of society, 
whatever development his intellect may receive, the mora] nature 
is far too low to admit of his attaining the fullness of truth. 

When we establish the accuracy of the.results of the sympa- 
thetic diagnosis, it becomes applicable to purposes of great impor- 
tance. It gives an information upon which we may rely in the 
daily business of life. Practical Phrenology—Cranioscopy—is 
rather barren of decisive results—it indicates, in a very rude and 
rather uncertain manner, the tendencies of character arising from 
the dimensions of the different parts of the brain; but these ten- 
dencies are not the actual character. The conformation of the 
brain, if it could be perfectly ascertained, gives us nothing positive 
asto the character, nothing but probabilities. It does not give 
even the relative power of the organs, with any certainty ; while it 
may prove of some assistance in forming our estimate of character; 
it never can be alone a sufficient basis for an estimate. But the 
sympathetic diagnosis gives us the very information that we wish. 
It reveals the exact energy of the various organs, whether it be na- 
tive or acquired, and determines what the individual is competent 
to do, or would do under certain circumstances. It gives that ex- 
act practical knowledge of character which is usually derived from 
the kolde of a man’s life; and, truer than experience itself, it 
reveals traits and capacities which may never have had an oppor- 
tunity of being developed in action. It gives that full and exact 
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description of character, which even autobiography cannot supply, 
for it has no method of trying the character by a proper standard, 
or of analyzing and comparing the various faculties. The sympa- 
thetic diagnosis gives the nearest approach to exact justice which 
any indivrdual can receive, for it fally developes that of whi: h he 
‘ls conscious in a clear and systematic manner with a proper st:nd- 
ard of comparison and judgment. 

It furnishes thus, a portraiture of character of inestimable impor- 
tance in the study of self. The words “know thyself” express a 
moral duty. We must understand our own character thorouvh.y, 
before we can take the proper steps to amend our errors or ue -^p 
our better faculties. Self-study 1s, therefore, one of our most ue- 
cessary duties, and in the fulfillment of this duty the sympath- tic 
diagnosis often becomes indispensable; for we olten have ovcas.on 
to observe, that just in proportion as the character becomes dis- 
torted—just in proportion as we yield to any vice or allow our 
principles to be perverted by any falsehood, we lose sight of the 
oe standard of character, and become less capable of perceiving 
and amending our own defects. The transparent purity of a per- 
fect, moral nature recoils from everything that would tarnish it; but 
once tarnished, a second vice is contracted more easily thin the 
first. It is often those who are most in need of moral improvement 
that are least capable of correcting themselves or of receiving any 
correction from their friends; and it is seldom that any friend can 
so sympathize with another’s character, so justly and thoroughly 
appreciate him, as to satisfy his friend that his censures are just and 
his advice worthy of being followed. But the admonitions derived 
from the impartial principles of a science are received in a different 
spirit. Like a faithful mirror, the sympathetic shh a enables 
us to see our own image and dispassionately scan its defects. 

With this assistance we may make extraordinary advances in 
self-knowledge, and in undertaking self-culture we will be enabled, 
by the same means, to watch the progress and changes of our cha- 
racter or constitution. If the cultivation of any organ has increased 
its power, activity, or development, we will know the amount of 
the change; and, if the relative proportions of any faculties have 
been modified, we will learn to what extent. Thus, the young man 
will be enabled to understand, cultivate, and develop himself with 
the same skill and certainty with which we operate upon visible 
machinery. When such results are attainable, we have no doubt 
that the practitioners of the sympathetic diagnosis must hereafter 
hold a high, moral, and intellectual rank in society, and that their 
services will be one of the most efficient means of effecting a moral 
regeneration of mankind. 

Still more important is the sympathetic diagnosis in its applica 
tion to the young. Incapable of os jean themselves, and too 
young to have given a full display of their faculties, our children 
need especially the assistance of this power to point out their ca- 
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pacities and their wants. It is often a matter of high importance 
that we should understand the exact state of health during the de 
velopment of body and mind, and that our knowledge should be 
much more thorough than anything which we can learn by observa 
tion or by interrogating a child. If, by means of the sympathetic 
diagnosis, we obtain, in the first instance, a correct knowledge of 
the vital powers and health of all parts of the body, and if, while 
rearing our children, we use the same power to keep a vigilant eye 
upon their progress and health, we may be satisfied that we have 
done our duty. There is so much disease and death which might 
be prevented by this vigilance, and there are so many fine charac- 
ters marred by defects which this scrutiny might have enabled us to 
avert, that I cannot but regard Impressibility, the source of the sym 

hetic diagnosis, as one of the richest blessings bestowed upon the 

uman race. " : 

In all the relations of life we often need such a power as this 
diagnosis gives us. If we select a servant to be employed in our 
family, or an agent for the transaction of business, we are often 
obliged to do so without that intimate and thorough knowledge 
which would render the engagement safe and judicious. Great is 
the amount of anxiety, disappointment, and loss which we undergo, 
for the want of proper means of knowing whom to engage and what 
estimate to place upon those whom we would sry eh The im- 
mense losses every year sustained by the want of honesty in men 
who are intrusted with large sums of money and with employments 
of great responsibility, will prompt hereafter to an effectual use of 
the resources of science in preventing such disasters. 

A still more important bearing upon human happiness will be 
displayed in regulating the domestic relations. Often the most im- 
pe and decisive event of a man’s life, is the choice of his wife. 

lecting an incompatible and unamiable character, he may be driven 

misery and rage to his utter ruin; but, choosing one who may 
cheer him with disinterested affection, assist him with impartial ad- 
vice, and sustain him by her cheerful fortitude and energy, he may 
reach a higher destiny, and lead a happier life than he had reason 
to expect. 

In the usual intercourse of the sexes, there is much deception, 
accidental or designed, and the usages of society, or the opportuni- 
ties of lovers, are frequently unfavorable to that species of know- 
ledge from which we may calculate the aha min of domestic hap- 
piness. For a gentleman or lady to gain a thorough knowledge of 
character in the beloved object, requires months of assiduous attend- 
ance and watching, as well as the most deliberate caution to avoid 
being deceived by a most imaginative, blind, and impetuous passion. 
Years may thus ie spent in vain, seeking a congenial character, and 
after such a loss of time, how many either settle into confirmed ce- 


libacy, or, abandoning their cherished hopes of happiness, ally 
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themselves to some one conveniently within reach, and thus, at best, 
plod through an unsatisfying if not an unhappy life. . 

Might not all this be avoided, if the characters of the parties 
were carefully scrutinized and made known to each other by the 
methods of science? It is not necessary even that a meeting should 
be effected to secure this scientific and accurate acquaintance. The 
lady in her own privacy may ascertain the characters of all who 
are the objects of her interest; and the gentleman may ascertain the 
characters of hundreds whom he has never seen! 

This refinement or extension of the sympathetic diagnosis, arises 
from the fact, that not only the head yields those impressions of 
the character which are sufficient for its description, but even an 
autograph imparts that mental influence, and may be sufficient for 
all purposes. A collection of notes or letters may, then, be suffi- 
cient to bring the characters of the writers under our scrutiny.— 
With such a power, how perfect may be the study, the adjustment, 
and adaptation of character! 

There is another important sphere for the application of this 

ower. In appointing men to office, or in popular elections, much 
is done at random. In every exciting election the most conflicting 
opinions are current, the most contradictory statements are made, 
and the character of each candidate is probably drawn in black by 
his opponents—in white by his friends. Both parties are generally 
wrong in proportion to the excitement of party spirit. 

When men have learned the searching power with which an im- 
partial science may develop the truth in reference to human charac- 
ter, the scepter of faction will be broken, and the power of slander 
will be harmless; each public man of our count no matter how 
obscure may have been his previous career, will stand before the 
people as he is, and fraud and falsehood will be deprived of that 
apparent impunity which now encourages their growth. Thus, in 
many ways, scientific and practical, private and public, physiologi- 
cal and mental, will human impressibility lead us on toward uni- 
versal harmony, universal truth, and universal justice. 

But the principal end or result attainable by sympathetic impres- 
sibility sot the sympathetic diagnosis, is the discovery and demon- 
stration of the true physiology and philosophy of man. 
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ART. I¥—BRIEF OUTLINES OF NEUROLOGY.—(Conrinvzp.) 


Pree 


CHAPTER IV.—OCCIPITO-BASILAR REGION.—ORGANS OF ANIMAL 
j IMPULSE. 


In this region, lying behind the ears and below the level of the 
middle of the brain, we find important physical and physiological 
influences ; we find those organs which act upon the external world 
through the body, and which are very intimately connected with its 
growth and development. The nervous power that energizes the 
various muscular acts and the various secretions comes from the basi- 
lar region of the brain. It may therefore be regarded as the seat 
of animal life, so far as animal life depends upon the brain. It 
contains the animal passions, and its influence is adverse to the 
development of the higher nature of man. All the organs of this 
region tend, when acting unrestrained, to produce results detri- 
mental to society. It may therefore be called the Criminal Region, 
or the region of Criminal Tendencies. Its functions are necessary 
to our animal existence, but are destructive to the moral nature 
whenever they predominate; there being a direct antagonism between 
the animal and moral nature, which is sometimes appropriately 
called the contest between the “Flesh and the Spirit.” 

Great breadth, fullness and depth behind the ears, indicate great 
strength of the animal passions, and of the Ba ae force of 
the constitution. If this breadth is balanced by a proportional de- 
velopment of the moral region, the character is strong, yet attractive. 
If the Basilar Region predominates, the character is generally strong, 
harsh, violent and repulsive. If both the Moral and Basilar Re- 
gions are small, but the latter predominates, the character may be 
evil and offensive without having any great degree of power. In 
determining the moral character, we should always carefully bal- 
ance the opposite organs. It is impossible to determine whether a 
man is naturally inclined to benevolence or religion, merely by 
observing the organs of Benevolence and Religion. These organs 
may be very small, yet may absolutely govern the whole deport- 
ment, if their antagonistic organs be still smaller. Or the virtuous 
organs may be large, and the basilar organs may still be large enough 
to uce much misconduct. 

iolence, selfishness and contention, are the general tendencies 
of the Basilar Region. The lower organs are more violent, the 
higher more grasping and contentious. The highest degree of vio- 
lence, is indicated by a development at the lower part of the mas- 
toid process, just behind the ear, extending from that region dowa 
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the neck (about as low as the angle of the jaw), upon the sterno- 
cleido-mastoid muscle, and just behind it. The breadth of the 
lower part of the mastoid process indicates that species of violence 
which delights in taking life or committing murder; an element of 
character which phrenologists have hitherto called ‘‘ Destructive- 
ness.’ From this point, moving down upon the neck, we find a 
region of violent passions, not so desirous of taking life and int :ct 
ing mischief as is the region of Murder, but of more intense, vio 
lent and restless excitement. When the region below the mastoid 
process is more conspicuous than the mastoid process itself, we find 
persons liable to committing acts of violence in their rage, at which 
they are horrified when calm. Whenthe Murderous Region 18 
large, and the Passionate Region smaller, there is a willingness to 
destroy life, calmly and without excitement. Such individuals can 
«look on blood and carnage with composure.” They have no 
great horror of violence, aut experience rather a pleasure in wal 
and destruction. The organ located behind and below the ear, 
upon the neck, corresponds to the combination of violence and de- 
structiveness, which may be called Tursutence—a quality which 
is shown in the restless and destructive fury of mobs. 

The range of organs on the base of the occiput, from the ear to 
the occipital knob, corresponds antagonistically to the range of or- 
gans across the top of the head, including Religion and Love. At 
the top of the mastoid process, we find the region antagonistic to 
the religious sentiment. The region of Proriiaacy, which pro- 
duces a general recklessness of character and love of new and vio- 
lent forms of excitement, especially gambling and licentiousness. 
There is a positive propensity for Gams.inc, located near the 
upper ae of the mastoid process. Persons who are large in this 
region, although they may be restrained by various motives from 
what is commonly called gambling, are fond of accumulating wealth 
by bold, hazardous and reckless means. They engage eagerly in 
rash speculations, to accumulate large fortunes, ad destroy the 
wealth of others by bankruptcy. It is not the influence of Hope, 
as has been very erroneously supposed, but the impulse of this Pro- 
fligate Region that produces gambling. | 
| Below and behind the organs of Profligacy, we find organs of à 
felonious and desperate Ba h the antagonists of Philanthropy 
and Hope. These organs which give breadth and depth to the head 
behind the ear, are the source, when unregulated, of all the violent 
crimes of society. Their developments and action are perfectly 
compatible with the predominant influence of the higher organs, a$ 
in this condition they operate merely to give physical energy 
boldness of character. Crimes arise not so much from the excessive 
development of this region, as from the small development or im- 

aired power of the moral region. 
= The Felonious Region, antagonistic to Philanthropy, occupies 
the lower part of the mastoid process, and extends backward. Fazie 
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ony, Desrrration and Harrep extend from the mastoid process, 
to the occipital knob, antagonizing Philanthropy, Hope and Love. 
They make a bold, violent and malignant character, and might per- 
haps be all included in the definition which Phrenologists have 
given of “ Destructiveness.”” Those who have learned the old sys- 
tem, should correct their views by looking for manifestations of 
destructive violence below the position formerly assigned to De- 
structiveness. Genuine Destructiveness will not be found much 
above the cavity of the ears, although in that region we find an irri- 
tability which 1s calculated to bring on manifestations of violence. 
The most dangerous and malignant men, the most perfect despera- 
does, are not those largely developed immediately over the cavity 
of the ears, but those in whom the mastoid process, and all behind 
it, have an extraordinary development,—a development most deci- 
dedly recognized by depth of the occiput. This I have long known 
from extensive observation of living heads as well as demonstrated 
by experiment. | 
A large development of the region of Harren, which connects 
with that of Combativeness produces a determined spirit of Revenge. 
Men of this development ‘boast that they never forgive or forget an 
injury. It produces also a tendency to disgusts, antipathies, preju- 
dices and aversions. ‘Those in whom the region of Hatred is pre- 
dominant, are apt to have many bitter enemies. They are malignant 
and delight in the misfortunes of those who have injuredthem. To 
examine this region of the head, we should first span the breadth 
from one mastoid process to the other, then estimate the fullness, 
roundness and depth of the region between them. 3 
Baseness.—Just anterior to the mastoid process, between its 
most prominent portion and the lower jaw, lies the antagonist of | 
Integrity, the organ of Baseness. We cannot determine correctly 
the integrity of character, by referring to the organ of Integrity 
alone. any in whom it is small are strictly honorable, because 
they are free from base impulses; and others, in whom the organ 
of Integrity is large, are still capable of many indirect acts of cun- 
- ning or selfishness, from the influence of Baseness. The organ of 
Baseness, which is closely connected with Sensuality, Profligacy, 
and Violence, produces a disposition to act meanly or eae 
without the energy or boldness to commit an act of violence. tt 
operates therefore in the way of theft, treachery, lying and assassi- 
nation. When this organ predominates greatly, it gives a mean and 
icable expression to the countenance; but when associated with 
hig ‘sagen and good endowments, it makes the accomplished, 
plausible, smiling villain. ` The development of this organ 1s ascer- 
tained by observing the breadth of the head, from side to side, at 
the mastoid process, and the comparative prominence or depression 
between it and the lower jaw. 
The Region of the Occiput above the level of the upper portion 
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of the ear, manifests a moderate degree of violence, and may be re- 
garded as of a selfish and contentious tendency. 

IrritaBiLiry.—Those who have a prominence immediately over 
the cavity of the ear, are easily annoyed and capable of very in- 
tense irritation. They are apt to have bad tempers, and to annoy 
or irritate all around them by harsh or petulant remarks. But if 
deficient in the organs of violence, their temper has but little force, 
and rather reacts upon self than assails others. 

AcquisiTiveness.—Breadth of the head just above the top of 
the ear, extending back into the occiput, indicates a money-lovi 
and selfish spirit, arising fram the organs of cag aig ans an 
Selfishness. If the development lie toward the front of the ear, 
it indicates rather the conservative than the grasping tendency. 
Such persons are economical, and take good care of everything 
which they possess. They waste nothing, but they may not be 
selfish or grasping, or very eager in the pursuit of wealth. Thede- 
velopment at the posterior part of the ear, Indicates a truly acquisi- 
tive spirit, fond of traffic as an efficient means of acquiring wealth. 
A little farther back, the love of property degenerates into avarice, 
and just behind this we find universal Se risuness of character, 
indicated by the breadth of the head above and behind the top of 
the mastoid process. 

AcQUISITIVENESS AND SELFISHNESS, Which are the antagonists 
of Liberality and Benevolence, are not the organs of theft: a pro- 
pensity to theft exists only when Baseness is large, and in that case 
. theft is preferred to all other methods of gaining property, whether 
Acquisitiveness be large or not. There are many rogues who are 
not very acquisitive, and who readily part with what they have 
: stolen; and there are many avaricious men who are sternly honest. 

SEtFIsHNEss is manifested principally in connection with the ad- 
jacent organ of Acquisitiveness, but it also energizes the whole 
range of animal and selfish organs, from Ambition to Alimentiveness. 
Those who are deficient in Selfishness may be acquisitive or ambi- 
tious, but the ends which they have in view will not be selfish. 

SecretivenrEss.—Just behind Selfishness, and between Profli- 
gacy, Selfishness, and Combativeness, lies the organ of Secretive- 
ness, antagonizing the frank and truthful region adjacent to Benevo- 
lence. This organ produces a secretive, insincere, reserved and 
jealous disposition. The lower portion of the organ, connecting 
with Profligacy and Gambling, produces insincerity of character, 
habitual misrepresentation, distrust of human virtue, and a disposi- 
tion to regard ca fase as resulting from selfishness. 

ComsaTiveNEss.—T he lateral portion of the lower occiput, ex- 
tending nearly to the occipital spine, manifests functions i 
tic to those of the Social organs (adjacent to Benevolence), and 
produces a number of inharmonious and contentious qualities, which 
may, in the aggregate, be designated Combativeness. The charac- 
ter produced by predominant Combativeness, is stubborn, morose, 
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rude, censorious, quarrelsome and hostile. These qualities antago 
nize Mirthfulness, Pliability, Admiration, Friendship and Imitation, 
of the Social Group. The lower portion of Combativeness tends 
to quarreling and fighting. The upper portion tends to form a 
morose, gloomy, stubborn and repulsive character. Combativeness 
contributes much to our energy and spirit, enables us to resent and - 
resist, to overcome difficulties and to take a pleasure in meeting op- 
position; but unless it is duly regulated by the Social Group, it 

roduces a very unamiable character, seeking physical contention 
if the organs of violence are large, or venting itself in useless 
contests of the tongue, when the talkative propensities are conspicu- 
ous. Large Combativeness, with large Irritability, renders the, 
individual exceedingly quarrelsome, disagreeable, ever suspicious 
of offense, and calculated to produce broils in whatever situation he 
may be placed. 

We may say, whenever we find a head broad and round on each 
side of. the occipital protuberance, that an overbearing, resentful, jea- 
lous and dogmatic spirit exists, and that it is difficult for the individual 
to live in harmony with others, unless we find the Social Group on 
each side of Benevolence, well developed. 

Dissevier—InripeEvity or Sxepticism.—At the upper and poste- 
rior edge of Combativeness, we find the organ of Skepticism, Dis- 
belief or Infidelity. This organ antagonizes the ven of Marvel- 
gusness and Spirituality, producing a narrow and illiberal mind 
averse to scientific and social progress, and to everything that is 
beautiful or profound in religion and philosophy, and disposed to 
blame severely, whatever it cannot apppniata, Disbelief is so 
closely connected with Combativeness or Hostility, that, as history . 
shows, the opponents of any doctrine have almost invariably dise 
liked or persecuted its advocates, especially when the latter were 
farther advanced in truth than the former. | 

Arrocance.—The region between Combativeness and the me- 
dian line, may be described by the general term Arrogance. Where 
this region predominates, the deportment is insolent and domineer- 
ing, disrespectful to our superiors and indifferent generally to the 
rights and privileges of those around us. This antagonizes the 
upper portion of Reverence, on the temples, which produces a more 
. modest and respectful deportment. 

The elongation of the occiput therefore, produces, or tends to 
produce a rebellious and unmanageable character. Children in 
whom the occiput is prominent and the temples narrow, are head- - 
strong and difficult to control. 

The Lovs or Liserry, which has been regarded by some as 
an important distinct elemeut of the character, is different from 
Arrogance. It occupies a higher location, in the region of Am- 
bition. 

THe Devetopments or tHe Necx.— In estimating the force 
of the animal passions, we should examine the development of the 
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neck, as this corresponds to Basilar Organs, which have an im- 
ortant influence. ‘The breadth of the neck from side to side, just 
hind the jaw, and extending down from the basis of the occiput 
toward the bod indicates a violent, restless character, the restless 
animal disposition being located especially on ihe lowest and móst 
posterior poston of the neck. The neck generally corresponds 
with the development of the lower limbs, and tends to diminish the 
ower and activity of the brain. On the back part of the neck we 
locate the organ of Anrmaxity, which tends to degrade man to the 
level of the brute. The development of Recxixessness, located on 
the anterior portion of the neck, indicates a negligent, careless and 
rash character, thus antagonizing the organ of Cautiousness, loca- 
ted on the parietal bone, above the ear. 

The Region of Restiessness antagonizes that of Tranquillity, 
upon the Temporal Arch, near Cautiousness. ‘The region of Tuz- 
BULENCE. antagonizes that of Patriotism or Love of Country, and 
the region of Animauiry antagonizes that of Sublimity. Hence, 
the developments indicated on the neck are antagonistic to those 
near the center of the parietal bone. 


CHAPTER V.—ANTERO-LATERAL REGION.—ORGANS OF 
DEBILITY AND DISEASE. 


Tue horizontal breadth of the temples and face indicates an in- 
creased development of those organs which diminish the force of 
character. The highest portion of the temples, connecting with 
the Coronal Region, manifests sentiments nearly akin to the moral 
—to wit; Mopxsty and Reverence. The lower portions produce 
effects debilitating both to body and mind, unaccompanied by any 
moral benefit. 

Mopesty.—Fullness of the temples just behind the organ of Ide 
ality indicates a modest, susceptible, sensitive, retiring disposition, 
apt to blush, refined, and sensitive to the deportment of others. Ex 
treme sensitiveness to the language and deportment of others is 
found in the lower portion of Modesty, connected with Sensibility. 
Purity and Refinement are found in the anterior fue of the or 
gan, connected with Ideality. The more amiable and deferential 
qualities of Modesty are found in the superior portion, connected 
with the affections. This region tends to produce effeminacy. 
Fullness of the temples is generally accompanied by a tendency to 
flushing of the face, manifested not only in blushing but in assum 
ing a florid complexion from stimulating drinks or other causes. 

p Rees ees behind the organ of Modesty, between Sen- 
sibility and Love, indicates the development of Reverence, the 
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organ of respect for persons and things. The sentiment of reverence 
is essentially distinct from that of religion, with which it has been 
confounded by Phrenologists. One may be religious to a fanatical 
extent, yet with a great lack of reverence for man and for the insti- 
tutions of society, and with a bold, rude and disrespectful bearing 5. 
or, on the other hand, one may be respectful and even servile to 
men of rank, talents or wealth, without entertaining any religious 
feeling. We should therefore make a marked distinction between 
the organ of Reverence, located on the temples, and the organ of 
Religion, on the top of the head. Reverence is a sentiment inter- 
mediate between Fear and Love, more intense than Modesty, yet not 
so exalted and exciting as Sublimity. The organ of Reverence 
accordingly stands between the organs of these four emotions. 
Large Reverence is manifested by the respect shown to others in 
EINA and manner. It gives us a sense of their importance ; 
and it makes us feel that they are superior to ourselves and entitled 
to our marked attention. The lower portion of the organ, con- 
nected with Fear, tends to produce a timid and servile manner, a 
sycophantic disposition which bows in an abject manner to those 
who have wealth or power. The superior portion originates a 
more manly sentiment, more akin to affection, and interested in 
talent, in intellectual or moral worth, rather than in rank or 
wer. 

The action of Reverence and Modesty antagonizes that of the 
Ambitious Region, and predominates more decidedly as the latter 
is more deficient. When Reverence and Modesty are defective, 
leaving the occipital region to govern, there is a nonchalant abrupt- 
ness in the address, a bold, forward and ostentatious manner, and a 
disregard of the authority and claims of others. Children of this 
conformation are less submissive to their teachers or parents, while 
those in whom the Temporal Region predominates over the Occipi- 
tal, are often so bashful and timid as to require encouragement to 
bring out their powers, and to be incapable of enduring a harsh, 
dictatorial manner. 

The sensitiveness produced by the organs of the temples, is stri- 
kingly manifested in the expression of the eyes, which are easily 
affected by a glance, and apt to recoil from an earnest gaze, when 
the Occipital Region is defective. 

SEnsiTIvENEss.—The region of Physical Sensibility has been 
mentioned under the head of external senses. We may now re- 
mark, that the junction of Sensibility with Modesty and Reverence, 
is the region ot what is called Sensitiveness,—an extreme sensi- 
bility to the influence of others, their deportment, thoughts or lan- 


Ta me region below Reverence and Sublimity, gust before the 
top of the ear, may be designated by the general term Fear. In this 
region we find the traits of timid, excitable characters, those who 
are alarmed by slight causes, whose heart palpitates easily, and who 
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are liable to paroxysms of terror. Fear is a distinct faculty from 
Cautiousness, which is quite compatible with courage, while fear 
is its direct antagonist. Cautiousness is calm, fear, wild and impul- 
sive. Cautiousness prevents us from going into danger; tear, 
which does not always prevent our encountering danger, often ren- 
ders our efforts at escape fruitless, by its headlong precipitancy. 
Fear, however, may co-exist with Firmness and Combativeness, in 
which case it is manifested, not by cowardice, but by intense ap- 
prehension, excitement and alarm. Fear tends to produce gloomy 
conceptions of the future, and renders us too apt to believe in the 
existence of any danger that may be suggested. The upper portion 
of Fear, connected with Cautiousness, assumes the O of 
anxiety. The lower portion, nearer Alimentiveness, manifests a 
gloomy, Eome or melancholy character, inclining to hypo- 
chondria. The whole region produces irresolution or feebleness of 
purpose, and is antagonistic to Firmness. . 

he developments which give breadth to the face, manifest 
chiefly physiological functions, and will be spoken of under the 
head of Physiology. 

ALIMENTIVENESS.—The appetites of Hunger and Thirst, belong 
to the region before the cavity of the ear, just below the chee 
bone. A large development of this region indicates a glutton or 
epicure. If the organs of the external senses are well developed, 
epicurism is more probable, but if they are small and the Occipito- 

asilar Region large, gluttony is a more probable consequence. 

Tue Love or eors Uke is connected with the more pos- 
terior part of the Alimentary Region, adjacent to the cavity of the 
ear. Falhiess at this point indicates with considerable certainty, a 
fondness for some sort of stimulus, such as ardent spirits, liquors of 
various kinds, tobacco, opium, and other drugs. it this organ be 
large, we are enabled to take greater quantities of stimulus, and to 
resist the influence of it. if it predominates over the organ of 
Temperance, there is great danger of contracting habits of intoxi- 
cation; the paita i thirst is easily created by indulgence in 
drinking. If it is small, we are naturally averse to all strong stim- 
ulus, and the constitution is more speedily destroyed by any indul- 
gence of that kind. á 

InpoLence.—Below and in front of Alimentiveness, we find the 
region of Relaxation and Indolence, which produces an indisposition 
to exert ourselves—relaxing both the mind and the muscular system. 
If this region be large as well as Energy and Industry, we may ex- 
ert ourselves for a time, but will soon feel the necessity for relaxa- 
tion. If it is deficient in the same connection, we feel incompetent 
to enjoy ourselves, except in active pursuits; relaxation is disa- 

eable. 

“nas AND Xuicine.—The region below and before the 
inferior lobe of the ear indicates a melancholy, languid, unhappy 
disposition. The more posterior portion of this region, cominge 
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into contact with the regiono f destructive arid violent passions, pro- 
duces a propensity to Suicins—(located at the inferior extremity 
of the mastoid process). Inferiorly it connects with mental de- 
rangement. The region of Melancholy is the antagonist of that 
of Playfulness; and we must of course look to their comparative 
development in estimating the character. If the former preponde- 
rate, there will necessarily be a great amount of gloom and fre-' 
quent thoughts of suicide. 

Mentat Derancement.—The constitution of man presents an 
inherent capacity for the insane condition. This capacity depends 
upon that portion of the brain in which violent and relaxing influ- 
ences are combined in the proper manner to derange its functional 


is region is indicated externally, beneath the lower jaw. Depth 
of the jaw, with fullness or breadth of the neighboring portion of 
the on indicates that development of the subjacent portion of the 
brain, which renders the individual liable to disordered or enfeebled 
mental action. Under the influence of this organ the brain has not 
the requisite tone or firmness, and is not capable of undergoing 
be mental labor or unpleasant excitement, without becoming 
unctionally impaired. A sound and vigorous condition of the 
brain depends upon the organ of Sanity, which co-operates with 
Firmness and Health. Sanity is located upon the Temporal Arch, 
just above the organ of Cautiousness. Its development is to be as- 
certained by spanning across the head over Firmness. 

A predominant development of Sanity gives that sound and steady 
action, that self-control and calmness which tend to prevent the vio- 
lent excitements that injure the brain. Individuals of this develop- 
ment are much less liable to excessive manifestations of passion, to 
delirium, confusion of mind or mental prostration under disease, 
anxiety or other annoying and depressing influences. They retain 
a remarkable degree of “lero and vigor of mind, under all cir- 
cumstances. 

But when the organ of Mental Derangement preponderates over 
that of Sanity, either by large development or in consequence of’ 
the deficiency of Sanity, the individual is incapacitated for severe 
mental labor under embarrassing circumstances. Under the influ- 
ence of fever he i8 sure to be troubled with delirium; and diseases 
of an enfeebling or exhausting character, render him childish or 
fatuous. : 

The tendency to delirium and the wilder forms of insanity, may 
be distinguished in the development from the tendency to Fa- 
tuity or Childishness. The posterior portion of the region of Men- 
tal Derangement, connecting with the violent passions, and lying 
near the carotid artery, indicates the tendency to wild and furious 
forms of derangement. The anterior portion of the region of Men- 
tal Derangement indicates the tendency to Idiocy, and the most an- 
cerior portion to what may be called Childishness. 
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RecxiessnNess—CareEvessness, RasHNess, erc. — The anterior 
portion of the neck, just below Mental Derangement, indicates a 
careless, rash and reckless disposition. Rashness is indicated on 
the posterior part, connected with the violent passions; while 
Carelessness lies more anteriorly, connecting with the region of 
Idiocy. The whole region below Mental ‘Derangement may be 
considered the antagonist of Cautiousness, which gives breadth to 
the head just above the ears. The two developments should there- 
fore be estimated in conjunction. 

It appears from what has been stated that much energy and bold- 
ness will be found connected with lateral breadth of the neck, but 
the fullness of the neck anterior to the sterno-cleido-mastoid muscle, 
is indicative rather of weakness than strength of character; the ten- 
dency to wastefulness and negligence is altogether unfavorable to 
success in life. 

Fullness of the lower part of the neck is unfavorable to elevation 
of character, and indicative generally of the predominance of the 
animal nature, and of reckless, indolent habits, which tend to de- 
ey the individual to the lowest classes of society. The organs 
ocated upon the neck, occupy a much smaller space in the brain 
than their area upon the neck. Their positions are somewhat in- 
definite and liable to variation, as they depend upon the relation 
between the brain and the neck, and would consequently be varied 
in location by a change of the position of the head. Organs which 
are usually marked upon the back of the neck, might, if the head 
be thrown back, be marked through the front of the neck; and those 
on the forepart of the neck might, when the head,is held down, be 
marked more readily through the back of the neck. These re 
marks apply apal to the organs on the median line, which are 
all near together, in their cerebral locations. 


The reader will bear in mind, that in speaking of argans located 
npon the neck or face, I refer not to the external locality but to the 
surface of the brain. Over the surface of the cranium we denote 
locations upon the bone externally, and these are understood to re- 
fer to S Aa organs. In descending to the regions which have 
been explored by the neurological system, we find the neck and 
face concealing the inferior portions of the cranium. Hence, these 
_ organs which would have been marked upon the cranium, were it 

exposed to view, are necessarily marked upon the parts which cover 
and conceal the cranium. The Eei thus given are those through 
which the organs may be excited. The thickness of the face or 
neck does not obstruct our experiments upon the brain. 


CHAPTER VII.—COMPARISON OF THE NEUROLOGICAL 
WITH THE GALLIAN SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Tue new system of Phrenology, based upon experiment, differs 
from the Gallian system in the following particulars: 

1. It has a different system of organology, recognizing an im- 
a number of organs, instead of a very small and definite num- 

r. 

Experiments upon the brain, as well as deductions from Anatomy, 
Physiology and Pathology, compel us to believe not only that the 
brain exercises different tunctions in every different convolution, but 
that each distinct fiber of the convolutions exercises a different func- 
tion from other fibers, and thus that there are not thirty-five or six dif- 
ferent organs, but many millions of organs for different functions. 
Thus we have an p system of organology for the im- 
mensely numerous and complex phenomena of the human mind. 
We are thus enabled to discard a limited organology, and to recog- 
nize every essentially different mode of mental action as belonging 
to a different cerebral organ, instead of selecting arbitrarily a few 
modes, and giving them organs, while others are overlooked. 

2. It establishes a natural instead of an artificial nomenclature. 

The immense variety of functions of the brain, cannot be ade- 
quately expressed by the old limited system of phrenological no- 
menclature. Names should be adopted, which simply express’ the 
true functional character of an organ, but inasmuch as all striking 
and frequent manifestations of the human mind have been familiarly 
observed from the most ancient times, words have been devised 
which forcibly and distinctly denote these manifestations, either of 
intellectual power or of the emotions and passions. In other words, 
the common terms which are already familiarly understood, should 
he adopted and connected with the regions of the brain to which 
they refer. The cerebral organs or fibers may be grouped together 
to facilitate their study, in larger or smaller groups, thus ma- 
king the number of our recognized organs greater or less accord- 
ing to our convenience, it being understood that the division and 
grouping of our organology is entirely arbitrary. If we use names 
of a comprehensive character they must be applied to large regions 
of the brain—for example, such terms as INTELLECT or Virtuz are 
applicable to large regions, but if we use terms of limited significa- 
tion, as Catcunation or Patience, they must be applied to more 
circumscribed regions. The farther we carry our subdivisions of 
the convolutions, the more exact and perfect does the science be- 
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come. The less minute our subdivisions the more simple and con- 
venient the arrangement for study. A medium course should be 
ma which may coincide best, not only with the structure of 
anguage, but with the positions of the cerebral convolutions. 
Such a course I have aimed to pursue. 

3. It establishes definite relations among the organs—relations of 
antagonism and co-operation. 

The Gallian system had no such relations; there was no definite 
relation or balancing of organs. Although it is manifest that the 
mind can have no impulse in any one direction, without having a 
corresponding impulse in the opposite direction (for man is compe- 
tent to every imaginable course of action), the Gallian system over- 
looked this fact, and gave man but a one-sided or partial develop- 
ment—giving many strong impulses and faculties, without any 
recognition of their opposites, and only attaining an accidental and 
clumsy system of balances, because the rudest system of Phrenol- 
ogy, could not by any possibility entirely avoid or conceal the 
great fundamental fact of the antagonism of the organs. 

By recognizing this antagonism, we greatly simplify our system 
of organology, as a knowledge of one-half of the organs, becomes 
a clue to the functions of the other half, which are precisely the 
reverse. | Oe 

The functions of organs which are in proximity to each other 
are remarkably similar. Difference of functions increases as or- 
gans are more remote—antagonistic functions being found in oppo- 
site localities. Hence, every organ has not only its antagonists but 
its co-operatives. 

The system of antagonism and co-operation, explains much of 
our mental philosophy, and of the principles of education. 

The co-operation of organs arises not only from their proximity 
but from certain relations and connections between the hemispheres, 
by means of which certain organs in one hemisphere, connect and 
i Siia with organs of a similar character in the opposite hemi 
sphere. . | 

a, It discards the idea of the total independence of the differen 
organs, and by recognizing their true co-operative relations, gives tc 
each its just sphere of action. 

No one organ is competent to manifest itself by itself. Each 
acts as a portion of the brain to modify the general result of cere- 
bral action. One organ alone would be but a fragment of a human 
being, incapable of the numerous ideas and impulses which precede 
and regulate every voluntary act, and therefore incompetent to man- 
ifest itself at all. Thus, although I recognize the Gallian doctrine 
that the brain is a multiplex organ, to a vastly greater extent than 
my predecessors, I also demonstrate the essential unity of the 
brain, in which all organs act but as portions of the unitary whole. 
There was truth both in the Phrenological doctrine of the multi- 
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of cerebral unity. 

Beside many other organs undiscovered by Gall, the Neurologi- 
cal system recognizes an organ of Memory, which has been i 
monstrated by experiment. This organ was entirely rejected by the 
old phrenological system, but Memory, as a mode of mental action, 
was better entitled than Comparison to a distinct location. The 
fact that memory depends much upon the various knowing organs, 
which originate the ideas recollected, constitutes no better objection 
to its distinct location than would a similar argument in reference 
to Invention (Constructiveness), Reason or Imagination. 

5. It establishes certain general laws of the cerebral functions, 
which enable us to determine a priori the general tendency of any 
a or ote of organs. : 

he Neurological system exhibits great simplicity and harmon 

in its details. It does not present us (like the Gallian system), wit 
organs of the most contradictory character, for our fiercest and our 
ntlest emotions, in immediate contiguity—on the contrary, such 
is the general harmony of proximate organs, and so regular the 
dation of functions, that if we know a few important organs in 
ifferent regions, they furnish us data from which to calculate very 
nearly the fineko of the remaining organs which are intermediate. 

The ag of organs are not accidental, but are governed by fixed 
principles, and these principles are connected with the general laws 
of nature from which they spring. A few obvious general princi- 
ples will enable us to determine very nearly the position in the brain 
which any function or trait of character should occupy, and a brief 
lecture is generally quite sufficient to enable its auditors to locate the 
mental organs at their proper sites. | | 

As a general rule, organs are of a higher moral character in pro- 
portion as they occupy a higher locality in the brain, and their line 
of development is more vertical. They are more intellectual in. 

portion as aT approximate the center of the front lobe, and 
ess as they recede therefrom. 

In transferring the amiable affections from the Occipital to the 
Coronal Region, the Neurological system harmonizes with the re- 
sults of craniological investigatioh. It is not true, according to my 
measurements, that female Feat as a general rule, have either a 
longer or broader development of the Occiput than the male. . The . 
so-called organ of Philoprogenitiveness is about equal in the two 
sexes. The real difference between the male and female head, is 
mainly this—that the female head is narrower, and somewhat shal- 
lower in the Basilar Region, and thus has less of the animal pas- 
sions to antagonize the moral nature and affections. _ 

6. It gives a mathematical basis to all mental science, and thus 
ge it to the formule of an exact and rigorous philosophy. 

e Neurological system developes certain fixed relations be- 
tween the mind, the brain, the body and the external world. These 
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relations between the brain and. muscular system are of a geometri- 
cal nature, and enable us to apply certain geometrical principles to 
the phenomena of mind. 

7. It removes the difficulties arising from the complex physiologi- 
cal and mental laws of the human constitution. 

The organs of the brain act both mentally and physiologically. 
In the constitution of man, mental action and mental conditions are 
so connected with the physiological, and so modified by them, that 
any system, viewing the brain merely as a mental organ, is necessa- 
rily impertect in its phrenological views. Hence the defectiveness 
of the Gallian system, which gives no idea of temperaments nor 
of the causes that modify cerebral action, and the numerous influ- 
ences partly psychological and partly physiological which exist in 
the cerebral organs. 

8. It corrects many errors of detail as to the location of organs, 
and developes the functions of a region in the basis of the brain, 
(concealed by the face and neck), which had not been reached by 
cranioscopy. | 

9. It proffers not only a more accurate system of craniology, bat 
a system of sympathetic investigation or Psychometry, far more 
accurate and minute in its portraiture of character. : 

By means of the Psychometric art we acquire the power of inves- 
tigating not only those whose crania are subject to our inspection, 
but any human being, present or absent, living or dead, may be sub- 
ae to this scrutiny, and thus the range of the power of phreno- 
ogical science, vastly augmented, and applied to the most achat 
bina igi of living characters, and even to the exploration 

istory. 

10. it offers a system of Puysrocnomy, based upon cerebral de- 
velopment, and muscular action, which enables us to judge of the 
activity of the various organs of the brain, by the indications in the 


e. 

11. It explains the morbid and feeble as well as the healthy and 
vigorous mental manifestations. It gives the philosophy of Insan- 
ITY, presenting an entirely new view of that subject, as well as the 
philosophy of all the various states and stages of mental excite- 
ment. | 

12. It developes the philosophy of the highest class of mental 
naa alg gn by the Gallian system), not only of those 
concerned in Mesmeric phenomena, but of those powers by which 
man maintains his relation to the spiritual and divine. 

13. Not only does Neurology present the above novel features as 
a Phrenological system, but, in addition, it developes a new and 
distinct Physiological ecience—the physiology of the brain, or, m 
other words, the influence of the brain upon the body. 
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ART. II.—LECTURE ON ELECTRO-BIOLOGY ; 


OR, THE VOLTAIC MECHANISM OF MAN. 


Delivered at the London Institution, by Alfred Smee, F. R. S., Surgeon to 
the Royal General Dispensary, to the Bank of England, etc. 


GentLEMEN:—I appear before you this evening as one of the 
members, or rather, as we are technically called, one of the propri- 
etors, of this institution, because I conceive that the interest of all 
corporations founded for the advancement of literature and science 
is best attained by the exertions of each individual member. It has 
been suggested to me, that in venturing to lecture to so numerous 
an audience as that which I have the honor to address this evening, 
upon a subject which comprises the consideration of a department 
of knowledge upon which a great diversity of opinion may be ex- 
pected, I have done a bold, nay, even a foolish thing, because such 
a course is calculated to expose myself to vituperative and ill-na- 
tured criticism. I will at once, however, emphatically state, that I 
entertain no such fear, but that, in the words of the immortal Har- 
vey, my dependence is in the love of truth and candor always ex- 
isting In educated minds. The subject of my present lecture is 
Electro-Biology, which literally means neither more nor less than the 
relation of electricity to the vital functions. Now, systematic wri- 
ters divide the vital functions into two great classes, into those of 
animal life, and into those of organic life. 

The functions of animal life will particularly occupy our atten- 
tion this evening, and for their consideration we shall have to study 
the apparatus by which the animal receives impressions from the 
external world, transmits them to the brain, registers them, com- 
bines them, and acts, not only upon the immediate impressions, but 
also upon those which it has received at former periods. . 

For the manifestation of the functions of animal life, we require 
a central parenchyma or brain, a peripheral or body, the two being 
connected together by a peculiar tissue called “nerve fiber;” and at 
both situations a proper supply of bright arterial blood is requisite, 
for the production of the phenomena of life. If we look to purely 
po contrivances, we find that similar conditions are fulfilled 

y a double voltaic circuit. P 


S——————-Z, 
If we abstract the proper exciting fluid from either end, or sub- 
stitute any other fluid, oF destroy the structure at one end or the 
other, or divide the connecting portions or wires, the effects proper 
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to the apparatus will not be manifested, and the battery will be de- 
stroyed. The analogy between the mechanism of a double voltaic 
circuit and that of animal life is quite complete, for if we pith an 
animal, an operation which separates the brain from the body, or 
remove the blood from the brain, or from the peripheral part, or de- 
stroy the structure of either the brain or periphery, action is stopped, 
and animal life ceases. 

You will at once say, doubtless, that man has no metallic wires, 
no plates, and therefore, you may naturally ask, how far does thst 
fact destroy the analogy which I have given to you. It is not ne- 
cessary however that the connecting portion should consist of metal, 
and though all present are doubtless accustomed to see the electric 
wai io wires along the course of the railways, yet I have here 
upon the table an example of fluid telegraphic conductors, which 
answer as efficiently for the conduction of the voltaic force, as wires 
or metals. Those among you who reside at Upper Clapton, may 
remember some time since to have seen mysterious wires placed at 
an elevated situation round the Horseshoe Point on the River Lea. 
At the time these wires were in that situation, I was experimenting 
upon the conducting power of liquids, and they were found to pos- 
sess that property in an extraordinary degree. If the nerves, how- 
ever, carry the voltaic force, they might perhaps be expected to 
' have within themselves some means of akdin and from my own 
microscopical examination of nerve fiber perfectly fresh, I believe 
that a layer of fat exists in the interior of each primitive fibril, 
which would as efficiently insulate it as the gutta-percha of my 
tubes does these artificial nerves which are placed on the table. 

In this double voltaic apparatus before you. in which the commu- 
nicating portion consists of gutta-percha tubing, filled with acid and 
water, a powertul voltaic current is passing, but one which will 
yield no indications of its presence to ordinary voltaic tests. It is 
no easy matter, gentlemen, to prove the presence of a voltaic cur- 
rent in a fluid, and for a long period I did not know how to pro- 
ceed to render its existence certain. However, at last I observed 
if any metal capable of being oxydized was interposed in the path 
of a voltaic circuit, that one portion becomes positive, the other 
negative ; and that this result is no fanciful chimera, I now show 
you an electro-metallurgic precipitating phn in which a piece 
of copper is inserted between the positive and negative plates, and 

ou will at en poy that the portion near the negative pole 
as become a upon or positive, the part nearest the positive 
pole has become negative, and has metallic copper deposited upon 
it. From this experiment I saw that a mode was afforded to me 
of ascertaining the presence of a voltaic circuit in ay fluid. To 
give you a practical illustration of the value of the electro-voltaic 
test, Í have introduced two copper wires into one of the gutta- 
rcha tubes constituting my artificial nerves, and you will perceive 
that the moment I connect them with a galvanometer, deflection 
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ensues. Animal bodies consist solely of membranes and fluids, and 
therefore, in the order of my investigations, J had to study batteries 
solely composed of similar materials. This form of voltaic circuit 
is extremely difficult to investigate, though one is placed upon the 
table for your inspection. 

After I had thoroughly studied the electro-voltaic test, the time 
arrived to ascertain whether a voltaic current was actually passing 
during nervous action. But although the analogies which I have 
detailed were, to my mind, complete, yet analogy would be useless 
without the corroboration of direct experiment. My first experi- 
ment was to introduce two steel needles into a rabbit; the first into 
the masseter, or muscle which enables the creature to masticate; 
the second, into the subcutaneous cellular tissue. After two or 
three minutes, the creature, which was very tame, attempted to bite 
my finger; the power of volition was sent to the muscle; this acted 
upon my electro-voltaic test, and you may judge of my inexpressi- 
ble delight, when the deflection of the needle showed to my mind 
the achini of volition. These needles being between the skin 
and muscle, the course of the voltaic circuit is clearly demonstrated 
to exist between these two points, and therefore each required a 
most minute consideration. 

Sensations are received by various organs which are destined to 
be acted upon by certain physical forces, as the eye by light, the 
ear by sound, the nose by odors, the tongue by savors, or the skin 
by heat or force. 

It is quite certain that if a voltaic circuit is generated inthe eye, 
there must be such contrivances as photo-yoltaic circuits, that is, 
voltaic circuits in which light causes the evolution of electricity. 
In trying the experiment, I found that there were not only an ex- 
tensive series of combinations in which the sun’s rays determine 
the veneration of electricity, but that in one division light caused a 

sitive voltaic circuit; in the second, a negative voltaic circuit. 
Fhe table of these circuits will illustrate the manner in which these 
circuits are formed, by using solutions so arranged that one portion 
may be screened from the light, and the second may be acted upon 
powerfully by the sun’s rays. 


NEGATIVE PHOTO-VOLTAIC CIRCUITS. 


Mixed solutions of proto-sulphate of iron and nitrate of silver. 


a n gallic acid and nitrate of silver. 

sd " oxalic acid and chloride of gold. 

f: i ferrocyanate of potash and ammonio per ci- 
trate of iron. 

Ke “ ferrocyanate of potash and ammonio per taz- 
trate of iron. 

M ferrocyanate of potash and potassio tartrate 
of iron. 


r 4 j 
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POSITIVE PHOTO-VOLTAIC CIRCUITS. 


Mixed solutions of per nitrate of iron and red ferrocyanate of potash. 
i s =~ bromine water, phosphorus water, and per ni- 
trate of iron. 

These experiments I cannot show you this evening, because I 
cannot command the sun’s rays to shine upon one side of my appa- 
ratus; but from what I have stated you will perceive that it 1s quite 
within the range of ordinary physical effects to have voltaic circuits 
set in action hy light. 

Having developed photo-voltaic circuits, the eye itself next de- 
mands our attention, and we find nerve and blood to be abundantly 
supplied by that organ. The electro-voltaic test is best applied by 
the insertion of one needle into the choroid, the second into the 
muscles of the eyeball, and I found a slight deflection of the gal- 
vanometer when a strong light was thrown into the eye, proving 
that vision was a voltaic phenomenon. 

The essential part of the organ of hearing is encased in textures 
of such extreme hardness, that it will probably be forever prevented 
from being the subject of direct experiment. In the cochlea, I be- 
lieve we may reasonably assume that the pitch of the note is deter- 
mined; and in the semicircular canals which are placed in the three 
orthogonal planes of a cube, physiologists are pretty generally agreed 
that animals learn the direction of sound. Blood and nerve—es- 
sentials to voltaic action—are here distributed, and no physical dif- 
ficulty is presented to the probability of a voltaic circuit being de- 
termined by sounds. 

The nasal organ is, like the ear and eye, liberally supplied with 
blood and nerve fiber. The voltaic circuit is easily demonstrated 
by the electro-voltaic test; but the animal has an extraordinary re- 
pugnance to the operation, and you must be extremely careful not 
to be deceived by other secretions which are competent to set up 
the voltaic action. I can very readily show you that it is not at 
all difficult to form voltaic circuits, in which odors should excite 
the electric action. The tube which I hold in my hand contains 
two iron plates, which are separated by a membrane, and on each 
side pieces of sponge, dipped in a very dilute muriatic acid, are ar- 
ranged. Now, if ammoniacal vapor, which produces the most 
powerful action on the natural nose, be brought under one side of 
the diaphragm, you perceive that a very strong action of the needle 
is immediately produced. The experiment which I have selected 
= is one which shows the result easily, rapidly, and in a very marked 
manner; but I should not think it a bold assertion to declare, that 
witha little trouble and patience I could exhibit voltaiceffect, although 
perhaps to a less marked extent, with every other odoriferous body. 

When an animal tastes, the matter which contains the savor 
comes in immediate contact with the tongue, and is there probably 
absorbed. I need hardly state, that the essentials for sensation, 
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blood and nerve, are abundantly supplied to that organ. With re- 
spect to physical contrivances anafogical with the tongue, it is ve 
easy to show voltaic force excited by savors; and I have here a y 
shaped tube, containing a solution of pernitrate of iron, and two 
platinum apa which exhibit by themselves no signs of electric 
action. As soon, however, as I drop a little infusion of meat into 
one side of the tube, you will instantly perceive that the galvano- 
meter shows signs of action. There is no mystery about the meat, 
as sugar, or, in fact, any other savor, would have had a similar 
property in a greater or less degree. The direct examination of 
the tongue in the living animal affords unsatisfactory results, inas- 
much as secretions in the mouth are very apt to give wrong results 
—a circumstance which should be very carefully guarded against. 

The last organ of sensation to which I have 
to beg your attention is the skin. Now, by Fic. 1. 
the ordinary sensor nerves, we derive two sets gE 
of impressions, of somewhat different charac- 
ters—for instance, we are enabled to judge of 
impressions upon the body by either heat or 
force, or what may be termed cænaisthenics. 

We are also enabled to judge of the changes 

taking place within our own body, which esti- "fin ora voltaic siai by re 
mation may be more properly called somais- “° 

thenics. By somaisthenics we are enabled to estimate the slightest 
muscular motion, and in fact I cannot move my finger or my arm 
to even the slightest extent without having a perfectly distinct idea 
of the amount of motion produced. 

The skin is acted upon by variations of temperature and force; 
hence we have to inquire how far heat and force can be employed 
to set in motion the voltaic force. In experimenting upon the vari- 
ations of temperature, I found a large series of thermo-voltaic cir- 
cuits, which, curiously enough, are analogical to photo-voltaic cir- 
cuits, Inasmuch as heat, at various times, determines both negative 
and positive circuits in the same manner as light. I have here a 
negative thermo-voltaic circuit. The apparatus, as you perceive, 
consists of a V-tube, containing sulphate of copper, (fig. 2). Into 
each side of the tube a copper wire is placed, 
and you perceive, that the moment I appl 
the heat of a spirit-lamp to one side, the d 
vanometer is very strongly deflected, the 
heated side becoming the negative pole. 

‘When force acts upon the skin, F presume 
the blood corpuscle is prevented from coming 
in contact with the termination of the nerve 
fiber; and I will beg you to bear this suppo- 
sition in mind, as ima later part of this lec- 
ture I shall demonstrate to you, that if this permo.vottaie circuit ia whichthe 
supposition be correct, a voltaic circuit voltaic force is produced by heat. 


fe een 
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must be generated. My observations upon heat and force simply 
indicate that a thermo or dynamo voltaic circuit is an ordinary 
voltaic or physical phenomenon, but that by no means proves that 
in the living body the mechanism of feeling is voltaic. This, 
however, is an experiment easily shown, for we have but to 
introduce our electro-voltaic test into the cutaneous textures, whén 
a powerful deflection of the galvanometer occurs whenever we pinch 
or otherwise irritate the skin. We thus find that the mechanism of 
all the sensations is voltaic, and according to the laws of the voltaic 
test, the needle nearest the negative pole becomes positive; that 
nearest the p pole, negative. From direct experiment, I 
should therefore infer that the organs of sensation all constitute the 
positive pole of the peripheral battery. These inferences, however, 
must always be taken with a proper allowance for the complex char- 
acter of the voltaic circuits in the body, or rather, I would say, for 
the complex materials of which the circuit is composed. 

Sensations are received by a certain definite number of sensor 
nerves, which constitute the only means we possess of obtaining a 
knowledge of the external world. The sensor nerves pass to the 
brain, and then come in contact with a highly vascular tissue, called 
the gray matter of the brain; and I invite your attention to the very 
exquisite injections which I have made of that tissue, by means of 
the solution of carmine, and which will be exhibited under the mi- 
croscope in the library after the lecture. 

Inasmuch as the sensor nerves come in contact with blood-vessels, 
it follows from voltaic laws, that a voltaic battery exists in the brain, 
which is opposed to that in the body, and by which the electro-bi- 
ological circuit is completed. At this point we leave the regions 
of direct experiment, and we must deduce the mechanism of the 
central battery according to voltaic laws on the one hand, and the 
properties of the mind on the other. 

infer that the sensations are simply repeated in the brain, nerve 
for nerve, action for action, and this first battery I term the sensa- 
tion or aisthenic battery; the second pole of this battery is probably 
connected with the corresponding fiber of the opposite side, by what 
anatomists call a commissure, and which I have illustrated on the 
table by a voltaic arrangement. 

We have represented to our minds, not only simple sensations, 
but also combined impressions; thus, while I am looking at all 
the parts of this theater, one impression—namely, that of a theater, 
is brought before my mind. ‘There is no difficulty in obtaining 
this result by voltaic means, and the mechanism by which I believe 
it is to be accomplished I have termed the syndramic or combina- 
tion battery. Thus, if we have three primitive nervous fibrils, A, 
B, C, they may be thus combined, A B, AC, BC, ABC. The 
diagram behind me illustrates this mode of combination, and here, 
upon the table, I have the voltaic arrangement itself, and you can- 
not fail to observe that these wires, even on this very limited 
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scale, begin to look like the interlacing which we observe in the 
brain. 

If we divide any space into a certain number of squares, and give 
to each square a certain name or figure, it will be apparent, that by 
simply giving the names of the squares filled up with black, the 
word, or name, or symbol, would at once be accurately described. 
I have divided this piece of card into certain squares, and if I read 
you a certain combination of numbers, it would appear, at first, to 

ive no definite idea, but if you examine carefully, you will find 
that this combination of numbers brings out the A LIFE. This 
word I find has been very unfortunately chosen, but in reality I 
only selected the word in illustration of the principle, of combina- 
tion, because it only consisted of four letters, and because each let- 
ter was so formed that it very perfectly filled up T spaces. . 

Ladies constantly in practice take advantage of this principle in 
their patterns of worsted work, and it would be possible so to de- 
scribe a picture up to the very limit of our powers of sensation, that 
it might, from the description alone, be repeated in any country and » 
yet be a perfect fac-simile. 

I dwell thus long upon the syndramic, or combination battery, 
because, in all probability, it constitutes a very large part of the 
brain. When we consider the large number of ultimate fibers in 
each organ of sensation, I do not think that we have reason to su 
pose every possible combination ensues; and even with regard to ordi: 
nary senticnt nerves, I think that such a universal combination 
would be embarrassing to the mind, and that the combination 
probably would only extend to the nerves of each separate region 
of the body. It is quite certain that we always know the specific 
sense by which impressions are learnt—that is to say, that we know 
whether an idea has been derived from the eye, nose, mouth, or 
other organ of sensation. This resolves itself into one idea for a 
vast nt. nber of sensations, and is a state which can very easily be 
imitated by voltaic contrivances. I have upon the table a voltaic 
arrangen‘ent of this character, in which but one action is produced 
from one or all the combinations which exist in the syndramic bat- 
tery. In some cases, ideas do not arise alone from actions on one 
sense, but on two or more senses at one time—a combination which 
I infer to occur in the syndramic-ncemic battery; and lastly, it is 
necessary to assume, that all these last combinations of each spe- 
cific sense are connected together into one total in the pneuma no- 
mic battery, from the opposed pole of which the dynamic or motor 
nerves spring. 

The situation of this important battery is somewhere in the 
center of the brain, and I believe that in applying the electro-vol- 
taic test in this situation, I have obtained deflection of the galvan- 
ometer. Let me, however, speak with the utmost caution upon 
this point, for although J have tried the experiment over and over 
again, the animal is almost invariably destroyed, and in fact by the 
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electro-biological maps* which are suspended upon the wall, you 
will at once perceive that an action here influences every nerve in 
the body, and thus very readily destroys vitality. 

Now, what are the qualities of this last battery, which has but 
One impression tor all the sensations of the body? We find that it 
represents totality, and cannot be limited. It has therefore the pro- 

rties of infinity, and gives to man his most exalted ideas. ‘The 
ideas of soul, God, eternity, immortality, are obtainable from this 
battery, acting in conjunction with the lower batteries which I have 
already described. 1 regret exceedingly that the hour alloted for 
this lecture has now been so tar spent, that I am unable fully to 
consider the properties of the mind deducible from the theoretical 
structure which I have developed upon voltaic laws; but under the 
circumstances, I feel bound to pass on to matters which can be elu- 
cidited by direct experiment. 

When the voltaic iorce is carried by the sensor nerves to the 
brain, it there causes some change of matter, by which polarity is 
ever alter determined. ‘This phenomenon is a physical result o1 the 
most ordinary kind; for I have here a solution of argentocyanide of 
potassium, with two copper poles, and beiore lecture, | have passed 
a voltaic circuit from one pole to the second, by which I have ef- 
fected a change of! ma ter, and silver has been precipitated on one 
side. You will now see that immediately I connect the two poles 
with the galvanometer, a strong defiection will ensue, and to use a 
metaphorical phrase, the solution has remembered what I did to it. 
This experiment, which is but a sample of a class, must only be 
regarded as analogical, and is only valuable to show that voltaic 
electricity may produce effects which will ever alter be apparent. 

In the arrangement of the nerves of the body, every sensor nerve 
is opposed to every motor nerve, and may excite it to action under 
certain circumstances. Now before I consider this sul ject in detail, 
I may state that the voltaic circuit, when it has the choice of two 
or more roads, invariably takes the easiest route, to the exclusion 
of all the rest. Here is an arrangement, in which one of my pla- 
tinized silver batteries is connected with two precipitating troughs, 
having the same distance to travel in both cases, but one 1s charged 
with sulphate of copper, the other with sulphate of zinc; and yet 
with this trifling ditterence the entire current has ‘ac through 
the sulphate of copper, to the exclusion of the sulphate of zinc, 
because copper was more easily reducible than zinc, and therefore 
offered a somewhat more easy passage to the voltaic force. 

Upon examining the arrangement, I find that the experiment has 
been tried under most trying circumstances, as I observe that 
the positive pole, in the sulphate of copper, is almost entirely dis- 
solved. Notwithstanding, however, this, the law which I have de- 
veloped and described in my Electro-Metallurgy, still holds good, 
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though I must confess that I should not have risked the demonstra 
tion of this extreme application of the law, which fortunately, by 
accident, has brought the matter more strikingly under your notice. 

' From this law, you learn that the voltaic circuit would be com- 
pleted, through the nearest motor nerve, when any sensation was 
excited, unless obstacles were presented to its passage in that di- 
rection, or any circumstances favorable to its passage through any 
other motor nerve were afforded in some more distant part of the 
circuit, when even the farthest motor nerve might be excited to 
action. | 

The action of every animal is determined, then, not only by the 
open received at the moment, but by every other event which 
it has registered or remembered from the first moment of its life. 

+ The motor nerves, by which the circuit is completed in the body, 
are distributed, in man, to the muscles; in other creatures, to the 
electric organs; in others, to light-generating structures. The elec- 
tric battery of fishes, as it is technically called, is composed of an 
enormous number of minute cells, supplied with bloodvessels. The 
nervous force, which I have already shown to be voltaic, acts at 
right angles to the direction of the cells, and there produces some 
change of matter which instantly causes a powerful voltaic current. 

I have here a glass vessel, containing 
a solution of ferrocyanate of potash, Fie. 3. 
into the interior of which is placed a 
porous cell, containing a similar solu- — z 
tion; a platinum pole is inserted into ş- 
both vessels, for the purpose of connec- 
tion with the galvanometer. Now if I 
pass a voltaic current from the outside 
to the inside (Z S), no change of mat- 
ter takes place in one part, the prussiate 
of potash remains the same; in the 
other it is converted into the red prus- Amaia aleea ta tbe batta, NP, 
siate. From this change one side be- wires exhibiting the phenomena. 
comes strongly aai to the other, and you perceive that so pow- 
erful a current has been generated, that the needle completely swings 
round the instant connection is made with the galvanometer. I have 
only shown this experiment upon one cell; but it must be manifest 
to you, that as every cell adds a certain amount of force, it simply 
requires a number to make a battery as powerful as that of an elec- 
tric eel. The artificial electric eel, I have myself constructed, in a 
vast variety of ways, which I have not now time to consider. 

The muscular substance is ultimately divisible into primitive 
fibrils, which consist of a sheath, called the sarcolemma, contain- 
ing, in the interior, a peculiar matter, which, during the act of con- 
traction, becomes wider and shorter; and this contraction is caused 
by a change of matter, produced by the voltaic force, carried 
through the motor nerves. 
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I have here a strong piece of gut 

Fia. 4 to imitate the sarcolemma, and into 
the interior of this I have placed 
fluid and pieces of platinized silver. 
Upon the outer side of this gut is 
placed a strong piece of amalga 
mated zinc, so that the moment 
connection is made between the 
zinc and silver, gas is evolved, 
which renders the bladder wider 
and shorter, and thus moves, this 
‘acest a as interns: bar of wood over a space of three 

or four feet. 

The conditions of the natural muscle and artificial muscle are 
perfectly analogical. Both possess a power only limited by the 
strength of the materials. In both cases, the power acts over the 
short end of the lever, and therefore at a mechanical disadvantage. 
In both cases, it is a great power moving over a small space. I, 
however, can move my natural muscles much quicker than I can 
my artificial muscle; ba you must please to remember that my or- 
gans are not competent to construct a machine having such fine 
tubes as we find in the ultimate muscular fibrils, and for want of 
this delicacy of construction we sacrifice the speed ‘and rapidity of 
action observable in the perfection of Nature’s operations. 

Anxious to lay. before you the leading experiments and deductions 
of this most truly: delightful subject, I have delivered this lecture 
with the utmost possible rapidity, and yet I see around me multi- 
tudes of experiments which I fear that I shall have no time to ex- 
plain, as the hour has already passed. By your applause I under- 
stand that you wish me to proceed, but as some of my audience 
live at considerable distances, I will only detain you by calling 
your attention very briefly to a few other points. In the first place, 
we find that man consists of a double voltaic circuit, and therefore 
we ought to consider the nature of the changes taking place in that 
voltaic circuit. Now there are strong reasons to suppose that hy- 
drogen and carbon act as the positive pole, and become changed in 
that capacity into water and carbonic acid. It would only require 
one-thirty-second the quantity of these materials to produce any 
result as it would of zinc, and I can assure you, that many a time 
_ have I sought diligently and carefully for a voltaic circuit which 
should be efficiently excited by carbon or coke as a positive element; 
and I can promise to the fortunate discoverer of such a combination 
the delight of being able to supersede the steam-engine, and the 
pleasure of. successfully generating the voltaic light. Then, and 
not until then, will voltaic batteries be employed to the exclusion 
of every other means of generating force.*. 


© Although up to the present time I have not been able to use coke or carbon for a 
positive pole, I have succeeded in making a variety of circuits, in which substances 
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The voltaic circuit in animals is exactly balanced, and does not 
act without some impression to set in motion the electric current. 
The arterial or oxygenized corpuscles are admirably adapted for 
this purpose, and I have here an experiment which will illustrate 
their functions in a very beautiful manner. The glass vessel which 
I hold in my hands contains a solution of common salt, and two 
iron poles are inserted into it. Now in this state everything is bal- 
anced, and no voltaic force is exhibited. If I take an artificial cor- 
puscle made of animal membrane, containing a little pernitrate of 
iron, and bring it in contact with one of the iron poles, a very pow- 
erful deflection of the galvanometer ensues, indicating the presence 
of a current. When, j ar karat one corpuscle is placed against each 
plate of iron, the effect is again balanced, and no voltaic circuit 
arises. These experiments well indicate the functions of the blood 
corpuscle in the-living body, for when one is in contact with each 
end of the nerve fiber, no current can take place, but the moment 
one is removed, or acted upon by heat, light, or other forces, a 
strong voltaic battery is formed. 
I would gladly have occupied your attention 
Fie. 5. with a few remarks upon the relations of elec- 
tricity to organic or cell life. By a modifica- 
tion of the aggregation of cells, a plant produ- 
ces leaves, stalks, flowers or roots, which eve 
gardener knows is, to a certain extent, as ae 
under human control as digging, raking, or 
hoeing. During the prevalence of the potato 
Artificial blood corpuscle. malady, I subjected the plant to every form of 
electricity, and in every possible manner, over long periods, with- 
out obtaining any result. 

There is, however, one remarkable circumstance to be noticed 
with regard to the relation of electricity to cell life, for I have 
found that electric currents stop the pei AM of the blood as sud- 
denly as a stop does a watch when put down, and this entire stop- 
page of the circulation extends not only to the blood corpuscle, but 
also to the lymph corpuscle which creeps so slowly along the side 
of the vessel. 

If we take a review of the functions of animal life, we find that 
all sensations, the registration of impressions, thought, action, and 
other phenomena of animal life, are voltaic effects, and solely obe- 
dient to physical laws; and to the idea of the performance of these 
functions we assign the idea of vitality. Life, therefore, is one 
word used to signify a number of changes. It is no independent 
reality apart from the matter which exhibits thèse phenomena. 
Neither is it an imponderable attached to matter; nor is it an all- 
pervading ether, or anima mundi, as some philosophers would 


composed of carbon and hydrogen form powerful voltaic circuits; for instance, sugar 
and nitric acid, oxalic aci sod obleside of gold, ferrocyanate of potash and nitric acid, 
constitute examples of this class of batteries. 
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have us s se. Life, mind, memory, reason, th t, come 
from organization, are purely physical phenomena, and cease at 
death. 

Man, however, is immortal. Man, at all times, and in all re- 
gions, has believed in his immortality. Now that which is mortal 
can have no relation with that which gives to man his immortality. 
That which is infinite must not be limited; time must not be con- 
founded with eternity, matter with space, the body with the soul, 
nor material actions with God. 

Electro-biology, then, leads us no less to infer, than religion com- 
mands us to believe, that ‘the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed.” 


Human Exectro-Macnetism.— M. Ducros presented to the 
Academy of Sciences, of Paris, July 9, 1849, a paper with the fol- 
lowing title: “The impressions of medicines and animal sensi- 
bility are transmitted to the cerebro-spinal axis by the influence of 
electro-magnetic currents, which are made evident by the deviation 
of the needle on the galvanometer, one of the extremities of the 
wires being placed on the forehead, the other on the nape of the 
neck.”” The paper closes with these conclusions: 1. Pricking, 
friction, or pinching the arms or legs, will cause the needle of the 
galvanometer to deviate almost instantly, when the extremities of 
the wires are placed on the forehead and nape. 2. This effect does 
not take place with individuals affected with melancholia, or with 
what has been called analgia, or absence of pain, inability to feel 
pain. 3. The impression produced by medicines is very often made 
apparent, by the almost instantaneous deviation of the needle when 
very strong or very ie substances areused. 4. Camphor, asafetida, 
valerian, cerussa, snuff and ammonia, produce very quickly greater 
or less deviations of the needle’ by their smell only. 5. The es- 
sence of peppermint and of the cherry laurel have the same effect, 
and act even more suddenly on the needle. 6. Brucine, strychnine, 
sulphuric ether, and disulphate of quinine, placed on the tongue, 
cause the needle to deviate immediately. 7. Enervating oils, such 
as those of valerian, etc., or empyreumatic oils, cause the needle to 
fall back, and return to zero. 8. The enervating effect produced b 
the aspiration of the latter oils is such, that when once inhaled, 
frictions and pinching can not bring on reaction in the needle. 

The experiment of M. Du Bois Reymond, on the development 
of electricity by the voluntary contraction of the muscles, has been 
much discussed on the continent. M M. Despretz, Becquerel, and 
Matteucci have not been successful in producing the effects which 
were stated to have been obtained by M. R. and: attested by M. de 
Humboldt. M. de Humboldt has addressed a second letter to M. 
Arago, stating that, at a new seance in the cabinet of R., the effects 
produced by M. Mitscherlich were most unequivocal, and fully es- 
tablished the truth of this new fact.—{ Lancet and Med. Times. 
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ART. IV.—SPIRITUALITY.—RECENT OCCURRENCES. 


In the year 1841, I found that by exciting the marvelous organs, 
lying near the temporal ridge, the subject might be made sufficiently 
marvelous and imaginative not only to believe in ghosts, but to see 
them. Making this experiment upon an intellectual young lady at 
a social party, she became quite agitated as she beheld her deceased 
mother. In ’42 an exact survey of this region demonstrated that 
there’ was a special organ of Spiriruauiry at the junction of Ide- 
ality, Marvelousness and Imagination, by means of which we ob- 
tained rather definite ideas of spiritual beings and also an organ of 
more extravagant functions, properly styled the organ of Spectra, 
I:tuusion, lying a little higher in the imaginative region, near the 
affections. l 

Under the excitement of Spirituality the mind is elevated to a 
more spiritual state. Its attention turns away from gross matter, 
and it acquires an extraordinary power of recognizing mind, until 
at length even disembodied mind 1s distincfly perceived. Thus the 
subject will enter into communication with the dead and with vari- 
ous spiritual beings, of whom he will speak, and with whom he 
appears to hold an interesting intercourse. Sometimes he will re- 
port that he is too gross and incapable of this exalted communion 
—that spiritual beings are beyond his reach, and will not commune 
with him. Mr. , a man of fine talent, but of little religious 
faith, was astonished and overwhelmed when he first underwent 
this experiment, and perceived as holding an independent existence, 
what he had before regarded as mere creatures of his own mind. 
He at length communed with his deceased father, but reported that 
his father now withdrew from him with a stern countenance, as if 
he was unfit for such association. Mrs. —-——, a firm disbeliever 
of christianity and of all spiritualism,was overwhelmed with wonder 
and delight when I excited her Spirituality, and soon entered into 
familiar communication with various spiritual. beings. In some 
cases her spiritual vision was sufficient to enable her to describe 
correctly the appearance of deceased persons whom she had never 
seen or heard described. Many others, under these experiments, 
have reported communications held with the deceased, and some- 
times messages of advice, etc., have been sent to their surviving 
friends. Some of my friends have prosecuted these spiritual inves- 
tigations to a great length, believing that they might thus place the 
world in a more intimatefrelation to sarenl life, and exert a holy 
influence upon men. In my own limited experiments, however, I 
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have not seen those copious and satisfactory results of which others 
speak. The communications have geneity been of a vague char- 
acter, and such as might easily have originated in the imagination 
or reason of the subject, aided by their impressibility to the mental 
influences of the living. 

I do not wish to discredit or check such investigations, which I 
have been compelled fo postpone to a late period as regards myself, 
but I would mention the dangers of delusion. Spirituality is so 
closely connected with Imagination in the brain, that there is an 
extremely strong probability that its revelations will be either partly 
or entirely the product of imagination. The close ‘saan of the 
organ of Spectral Illusion, the indications of which we know to 
be false creations, renders it still more probable that the spectres ar- 
rayed before the mind, are but its own irregular shadows—fancifal 
embodiments of some principle or influence at work upon it. 
Hence there is a strong probability that those who investigate these 
matters, may be lost in a wilderness of romantic spiritual fictions. 

The existence of the organ of Spirituality is illustrated by the 
belief in all ages, of the existence of spiritual beings, and of their 
communion with the living. Taak have entertained the fin- 
cere belief, arising from their own consciousness, that they held 
communion with the spirits of departed friends and relatives. Oc- 
casionally this communion has led to practical benefit, by means of 
advice and warnings received from spiritual sources when awake or 
when dreaming, which would indicate either that a kind, spiritual be- 
ing had communicated the intelligence, or that it was attained by an 
unusual exertion of the intuitive foreseeing faculty. 

A lady of great intelligence, moral worth and practical energy, 
told me confidentially that she had for a great portion of her Tie 
been subject to spiritual visions which she dared not mention to any 
one, lest her sanity should be doubted. These celestial visitants 
came to her in the daytime when her mind was perfectly calm, clear 
and free from excitement, the communion was pleasant and ele- 
vating. They appeared to be angelic beings of an exalted nature, 
with whom she was conscious that she would in a future life be- 
come more intimate. Their visits occurred more frequently when 
her moral faculties were in their highest condition, and became very 
rare when she became too much engrossed in worldly affairs to the 
neglect of her duties. Dr. H., an intelligent practitioner of medi- 
cine in one of our Atlantic cities, believes himself to be in daily 
intercourse, of the most intimate character, with the spint of a de- 
parted friend. There are many who entertain the pcrsuasion that 
they commune with the departed, who are unwilling to speak of a 
matter which they regard as sacred, and which they would not des- 
ecrate by exposure to idle comment. 

The belief in guardian spirits, which is expressed by pocis and 
orators, with a half real, half metaphorical meaning, and which is 
to some a matter of religious sentiment, is sanctioned by the results 
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of many experiments apse subjects in whom the spiritua! faculties 
have been excited. They have often spoken of guardian spirits, 
who preside over particular pean and sometimes specified certain 
influences exerted by them for their benefit. The guardian spirit 
is most generally a deceased friend, and his influence is cxerted 
through the minds upon which the spiritual influence operates, 

A high excitement of Spirituality is not necessary to the spiritual 
vision. The sleep-waking state is generally quite spiritual and by 
a slight elevation hecriies sufficient for spiritual communion. There 
is no impossibility in maintaining the organ habitually in sufficient 
activity for spiritual communion. On the contrary, if the organ 
be large and the circumstan:es of the individual’s life favorable to 
its action, we may eae a spontaneous activity. Neurology ren- 
ders it perfectly credible that an individual of active mind, may, 
during the greater part of his life, be in that state which is called 
spiritual communion or spiritual vision, but it does not sanction the 
idea that this mental power is limited to one, or to a very small 
number of persons. Whatever belongs to one individual, belongs 
to all of the race in varying degrees. 

In all impressible person: the faculty of Spirituality may be ex- 
cited. Even those who are decided materialists, may be convinced 
witnout argument, of spiritual existence, by thus making them per- 
ceive it. In experimenting unon letters, the spiritual power is olten 
displayed. - (See Psychome’ ..) If the writer of the letter is dead, 
the subject, or investigator, v ..1 sometimes trace his character and 
career through life, recognize his death, and subsequent spiritual 
existence. In other cases, death will be his first perception, and he 
will forthwith describe him as a spiritual being. 

The organ of Spirituality co-operates with the intuitive faculties, 
but is not a strictly intellectual organ itself. To arrive at truth in 
the investigation of spiritual subjects, we must rely upon the 'intui- 
tive organs—they perceive the truth. , Spirituality gives an ethereal 
and fanciful temperament, which may render the perceptions more 
vivid but may also give a definite embodiment to that which is only 
an abstraction, and mingle imaginative pictures with actual percep- 
tions. 

It requires no l'ttle care and patient investigation to arrive at a 
correct conclusion in reference to the vast mass of phenomena 
which have, dur: ag the past and present centuries, passed current as 
truly spiritual appearances. It may be safely assumed in advance, 
that so great an amount of evidence, of dispassionate statements, 
of popular belief, and of earnest excitement, could not have existed 
without an adequate cause, and therefore that there must be reali- 
ties and laws which it is the duty of scientific mcn to ascertain. 
On the other hand, it may be assumed with equal certainty that all 
the real phenomena are intermingled with delusions and fi lsclinodi; 
for there has been no greater source of delusion and imposture in 
all the history of man, than his relations to the spiritual world, in 
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reference to which the world is filled with the grossest falsehoods, 
by means of which the mass of mankind have been made the dupes 
and victims of the cunning despots, priests, jugglers and necroman- 
cers who profit by the fictions and superstitions which they uphold. 
From Nicholas of Russia to his sable majesty of Loango, in Af- 
rica, from the pow-wow-ing medicine-man of North America, to 
the high priest of Juggernaut, from Mahomet to Joseph Smith, one 
vast scene of imposture upon the many for the benefit of the few, 
assails our vision. 

In view of these facts, we need not wonder that a determined 
spirit of skepticism now possesses the world, and prevails especially 
among the more influential and educated classes. If all that the 
most sanguine spiritualists claim were true, and the evidence easily 
accessible for all, it would be a groundless hope to suppose that 
such evidence as might be decisive upon any plies scientific ques- 
tion would be satisfactory upon this. Such questions are predeter- 
mined in the popular mind, against the spiritualist, and the whole 
subject is buried beneath the conviction that all the facts upon which 
he relies as evidence, are the result of base imposture, credulity, 
ignorance, imagination or insanity. Evidence must be piled upon 
evidence, and one investigation after another must result in the 
overthrow of the most determined skepticism before any impression 
can be made upon the more intelligent portion of the community. 

We should bear in mind that philosophy sanctions neither a 
ticism nor credulity ; it requires simply a careful collection of evi- 
dence, extensive in proportion to the importance of the phenomena, 
and a patient suspension of our decision, until the accumulated facts 
present a harmonious consistency and indicate to the inductive rea- 
soner the new laws of nature which they embody. 

With the hope of throwing some additional light upon these sub- 
jects, I prefer to quote the testimony of others, rather than to refer 
to my own spiritual researches, which are yet incomplete, and which 
have not yet presented the wonderful phenomena stated to have oc- 
curred in New York during the years 1848 and ’49. These phe- 
nomena are embodied in a pamphlet of 82 pages, recently issued 
Messrs. Capron & Barron, at Auburn, New York, January, 1850. 
The respectable character of the writer of this pamphlet, his de- 
termined skepticism, previous to investigation, at the great amount 
of testimony by which his statements are supported, entitle the 
whole affair to our respectful attention. 

Some of these statements are by no means new to those who are 
acquainted with Neurological science, and to many of the cultiva- 
tors of the Psychological department of animal magnetism. My 
experiments in 1842 demonstrated that an apparent intercourse be- 
tween the spiritual and material world was practicable with a con- 
siderable portion of the human race, and that apparently messages 
from the devaited were sent to the living through the medium of 
impressibie persons, but it never occurred to me as probable that 
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such communications would be made audible or would be recog- 
nized as anything more than a mental impression received by the 
impressible from its mysterious source. 

he following extracts present the most important passages of the 
pamphlet of Capron & Barron: 

«From the time the first page of this work in manuscript was fin- 
ished, the authors have had stronger and stronger evidence that they 
are but discharging their duty in publishing to the world, not what 
is entirely new, but something which has been often muzzled and 
concealed by those who dare not tell what they have seen, felt and 
rag in consequence of their fears of the hisses and laughter of. 
skeptics. 

«The bowing to popular opinion and prejudice in this matter, is. 
one of the strong reasons that have prompted us to issue the present 
edition of three thousand copies of this work. In preparing it for 
the press, we have been cheered on by communications and encour- 
agement from the same kind and friendly source which are believed 
to be the spirits of the departed. 

“The class who think for themselves, regardless of proscribing 
creeds and dictation from others, will investigate this matter. We 
have received a good share of genteel and christian epithets, for 
investigating the subject thus far, but ask no favors or sympathy on 
account of this. We have lived to learn the cause of the opposi- 
tion which this has received, and to learn that ‘truth is mighty, and 
will prevail.’ 

“Pn presenting this work to the public, we are not unconscious 
of the unpopularity of the subject with the mass of the community. 
Nor are we unconscious of the fact, that we may call down the: 
ridicule uf some part of the press and thousands of readers, who 
have heard of these manifestations only as an idle tale of ‘a 
haunted house,’ or as some common ‘spook story,’ growing out of 
the excited imagination of persons possessed of more marvelousness 
than causality, and therefore easily led to believe in anything that 
seems wonderful and unaccountable, whether it comes well authenti- 
cated or not. But a consciousness of having fairly, impartially, 
critically, and we may say skeplically examined the subject for the 
last two years in many different places, and under a great variety 
of circumstances, and that we are not alone in our investigations, 
but supported by hundreds of calm, considerate men, who have in- 
vestigated as thoroughly and skeptically as ourselves, we have no 
hesitation in laying the facts belor the world as a phenomenon, 
which, if not new in all respects, is certainly, in the strangeness, 
pe and extent of the manifestations, wholly unprecedented in 

e annals of the world. 

“In regard to the facts presented in the following pages, they 
will be accompanied with proof too positive and conclusive to need 
@ word in this connection in vindication of their truth. >The idea 
of a fraud so extensively entered into by persons whose integrity 
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has never been impeached — without any apparent motive — with 

great annoyance to themselves—without compensation, in a p:cuni- 

ary sense, would be far more mysterious and unaccountable, than te 
it it to be just what it purports. 

«If there are any, who after carefully weighing the testimony 
here set forth, still discredit it, let them come forward, investigate 
and prove to the world that it is a deception, and how it is done, 
and all candid men will acknowledge themselves greatly indebted 
to them.” : 

The author next proceeds to state that in 1846 the family of Mr. 
Michael Weekman, living in a little village called Hydesville, in 
the town of Arcadia, were frequerftly disturbed in the evening by 
raps at the door, the authors of which they endeavored to detect, 
but without success. However suddenly they might open the door no 
one could be seen. About midnight a little girl of their family, about 
eight years of age, screamed out with fright, and declared that she 
had felt a cold hand upon the bed and on her face. In March, 
1848, the house being then occupied by the family of John D. Fox, 
a knocking was beat on the floor of one of the bedrooms, and the 
jar of the knocking was distinctly felt. 

« When the rapping was heard, they felt a tremulous motion or 
jar on the floor, and distinctly felt it while in bed. This feeling 

as been observed by most persons who have examined the subject 
and heard the sounds. The best idea we may be able to give of the 
feeling, is to say that it very nearly resembles the application of a 
galvanic battery to whatever you stand upon. The jar seems more 
of that nature than that of a stroke from any tangiblesubstance. The 
first time they heard it was in the evening, just after they had re- 
tired. The whole family occupied at that time the same room, and 
all distinctly heard the rapping. They arose and searched with a 
light to find the cause of the noise, which continued all the time 
they were searching, and near the same spot. It continued that 
night until they all fell asleep, which was not until nearly or quite 
midnight. From this time the noise continued to be heard every 
night. 

Re In the evening of the 31st of March, they concluded to call in 
the neighbors, the noise still continuing. At this time, none of the 
family had ever noticed it in the daytime. On the evening above 
alluded to (31st March), they retired uncommonly early, as they 
had been disturbed and broken of their rest for several nights, in a 
vain attempt to discover from whence the sounds proceeded. They 
thought that this night they would not be disturbed by it, whatever 
it was. 

«Mr. Fox had not retired when the usual sounds commenced. 
The girls, who occupied another bed in the same room, heard the 
sounds and endeavored to imitate them by snapping their fingers. 
The attempt was first made by the youngest girl, then about twelve 
years old. When she made the noise with fee fingers, the sounds 
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were repeated just as many times as she made them. The sound 
was not like that which she made, only the number of raps. When 
she stopped snapping her fingers, the sounds i a for a short time. 
One of the other girls then said in sport, ‘now do what I do; count 
one, two, three, four, five, six,’ etc., at the same time striking one 
hand in the other. The same number of blows or sounds, were re- 
peated as in the other case. As this slight manifestation of intelli- 
gence was displayed, she began to be alarmed, and desisted from 
trying any more experiments. Mrs. Fox then said ‘count ten,’ and 
there were ten distinct strokes or sounds. She then said, will you 
tell the age of » (one of the children,) and it was answered 
: by the same number of raps that she was years of age. In like 
manner, the age of her different children was told correctly by this 
unseen visitor. 

s Mrs. Fox then asked if it was a human being who was making 
that noise, and if it was, to manifest it by making the same noise. 
There was no sound in answer to this question. She then asked 
if it was a spirit, and requested if it was, that it would manifest it 
by making two distinct sounds. As soon as she had made the re- 
quest, she heard the two raps as she desired. She then proceeded 
to inquire if it was an injured spirit, and to request an answer in 
the same way, and the rapping was repeated. In this way it 
answered her until she ascertained that it purported to be the spirit 
of a man, and that he was murdered in that house by a person who 
had occupied it some years before; that he was a peddler and mur- 
dered for his money. To the question of how old he was, there 
were thirty one distinct raps. She also ascertained by the same 
means that he was a married man and had left a wife and five chil? 
dren; that his wife was dead, and had been dead two years. 

« After ascertaining so much, she asked the question: ‘Will the 
noise continue if I call in the neighbors?’ The answer was by 
Poppie in the affirmative. They then, for the first time, began to 
call in their neighbors, to help, if possible, to solve this great 
mystery. 

w They at first called in their nearest neighbors, who came, think- 
ing they would have a hearty laugh at the family for being fright- 
ened; but when the first lady that came in found that the noise 
whatever it might be, could tell the age of herself as well as others, 
and give correct answers to questions on matters of which the fam- 
ily of Mr. Fox was entirely ignorant, she concluded that there was 
something beside a subject of ridicule and laughter in those unseen 
but audible communications. These neighbors insisted upon call- 
ing in others, who came, and after investigation were as much con- 
founded as the first. 

“The family being somewhat alarmed and much fatigued, left 
the house, with the exception of Mr. Fox, to spend the night, and 
left the house in the possession of Mr. Fox and Mr. Redfield. The | 
next day the excitement began to spread, and the house was filled. 
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with anxious seekers for the unknown and invisible visitor. 
Through that day and up to that time, there were no sounds heard 
in the daytime. 

‘¢On Sunday morning, April 2d, the noise commenced in the day- 
time, and was heard all that day by all who could get into the 
house, as the crowd who came from all quarters was much greater 
than the house would hold. We have heard it estimated, that at 
one time there were as many as five hundred people who had gath- 
ered to hear the sounds, so great was the excitement at the com- 
mencement of these strange occurrences. | 

“ On Saturday evening there was a committee appointed to ask 
questions and aie what the result was, and it was nothing of 
any importance differing from what is already related.” 

A considerable number of the immediate neighbors of Mr. Fox, 
have given certificates (which are published in another pamphlet), 
describing these occurrences, and giving all similar accounts as to 
the first development of the sounds and what publicly occurred. 

Strong testimony 1s also given in the form of an extract from Dr. 
Adam Clark’s “ Memoirs of the Wesley Family,” showing that 
similar occurrences happened with them, which are minutely de- 
scribed by John Wesley, Samuel Wesley and his mother, and con- i 
firmed the declaration of Dr. Clark, that he himself, and his friends ; 
had witnessed similar occurrences, which could not be traced to any 
trick or imposture, and which appeared to be the forerunners of two 
very tragical events. 

A chapter is next devoted to the probable philosophy of such 
manifestations, from which the following quotation is taken: 

e « May we not then safely calculate that man continues to pro- 
gress beyond his present state of existence, and that the change 
which takes place at what is called death, is not so vast and so sud- 
den as the world has generally supposed. Again: we cannot but 
quote the words of Mr. Fishbough in the Univerccelum, April 21st, 
1849. ‘From the commencement to the completion of the process 
of death, the spirit must certainly pass through every successive in- 
finitesimal degree of liberation fom the body. Each succeeding 
degree would in that case be scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from 
the immediately preceding one; and the spirit rke its akso- 
lute identity throughout the whole process. These minute degrees 
of liberation, would serve as inseparable lines to connect the future 
with the present; and immediately after his emergement from the 
body, the individual will feel that he is not essentially, or in any 
respect very aie’ different from what he was interiorly, immedi- 
ately before he left the body. Does not this reasoning prove a very 
intimate relation between those in the spiritual who are nearest the 
natural world; and those in the natural who are nearest the spir. 
itual world? And inasmuch as the liberated spirits must have the 
most lively remembrance of their former conditions, and sympathy 
with friends who are still in the body, and inasmuch, moreover, as 
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there are often many such friends who are in the intutional, and 
just verging on the spiritual, state of mind, is there not every pos- 
sible reason to suppose that spirits out of the body may communi- 
cate with such spirits in the body, by the infusion of their thoughts 
according to those laws of spiritual sympathy which have- been in- 
dubitably exemplified in ten thousand cases, by the phenomena of 
human magnetism? pi 
‘‘‘Again: It is very evident that the inhabitants of those por- 
tions of the spiritual world which are immediately related to this 
planet, were once the inhabitants of this planet, and that they have 
passed upward through all successive degrees from the conditions 
which they occupied here, to the conditions which they now occu- 
y? On the almost imperceptible change when the spirit first 
eaves the body, Emanuel Swedenborg says (A. C.—H. & H.): - 
‘As to what, in general, respects the life of souls, or spirits lately 
deceased, it was made manifest to me by much experience, that a 
man, when he comes into another life, does not know that he is in 
another life, imagining that he is still in the world, yea, in his own 
body; inasmuch, that when he is informed that he 1s a spirit, he is 
filled with wonder and astonishment, as well because he is alto- 
ther as a man, as to his senses, desires and thoughts, as from 
thia, that he did not believe, when he lived in the world, that he 
was a spirit, or (as is the case with some), that a spirit could be 
such. But when the astonishment ceases, then they wonder that 
the church should be in such total ignorance concerning the state 
of man after death; that they should deny the existence of the 
spirit and dispute about substance, and parts with parts, which were 
never designed to have any place in the mind, because they obstruct 
the way to intelligence.’ | 
“To the same effect speaks A. J. Davis, while in the clairvoy- 
ant state. _ He says (see Principles of Nature, p. 653): ‘And what 
may appear strange, is, that often when a spirit leaves the human 
form andis introduced into this sphere, if for a moment cannot re- 
alize the change, for it is imperceptible. Spirits retain the same 
bodily form in the spiritual sphere, and at first they feel as if they 
were only transformed to a country they knew not. It is, however, 
not long after the transition before the interior senses are opened ; 
and then they behold and appreciate the change and the beauties 
with which they are surrounded. And some spirits appear to won- 
der that they did not see it before, and that they did not believe it 
while in the body ; for now it appears so tangible and so perfectly 
agreeable with the universal teachings of natural law.’ ` 
_ Thus we have the testimony of these men, well known as hav- 
ing laid before the world some of the most sublime and philosophi- 
cal reasonings and facts in regard to the existence of a world of 
spirits, unseen but felt by their influence (and occasionally in a 
ari tangible way), and heard by those who still remain in the 
Js- a | 
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- & Beside this, we have the testimony of clairvoyants almost with- 
out number, in almost every neighborhood, who are in private cir- 
cles developing the great facts here set forth, while their names are 
unknown to the world; but the incontestable evidence they afford 
of their power to point out persons never known to them in their 
normal state, who have passed into the world of spirits, and their 
plain and artless descriptions of that state, is having an influence 
in their respective circles which cannot but put any one acquainted 
with the facts, strongly in mind of Swedenborg’s prophesy, that 
the year 1852 would be one that would decide the fate of his 
church or his doctrines. The probabilities now seem to be that his 
general spiritual theory will, not far from that time, be very 
generally received.” 

Chapter V continues the history as follows: — l 

‘‘ Like all new discoveries, this has become more perfect as it 
has been investigated and studied into. The mode of communica- 
tion has gradually improved, until those who are most familiar with 
it can, without difficulty, get long and correct communications 
spelled out by the alphabet. 

“ For sometime the rapping was confined to that house, although, 
as stated in a former chapter, the family of Mr. Fox all left the 
house at times. While the neighbors were testing the floor and the 
walls of the house, and the family entirely away from. it, the 
sounds were heard as distinctly as ever. We wish this to be dis- 
tinctly remembered, as it has often been asserted by persons igno- 
rant of the facts, or willfully malicious, that the sounds were never 
heard, unless in the presence of two of the daughters of Mr. Fox. 
The facts already stated and ‘proved, show that they commenced 
oars that family occupied the house or lived in the neighbor- 

od. | 


“ Subsequently, however, as was the case in the Wesley family, 
it seemed to evince a partiality for, or to manifest itself more freely 
in the presence of, the twp youngest girls. Why this was so, they 
could not tell, nor will we at present conjecture. Up to the time 
of ae manifestations, none of the family had ever been mag- 
netized. 

“It soon began to be heard, not only in that house, but in that 
of some of the neighbors also. 

“ Part of the family went to Rochester to reside, and the same 
sounds were heard by the portion of the family in that city, while 
the part that remained in Hydesville continued to hear them there. 
By this time it had been discovered that the different sound or 
sounds in different places, purported to be the spirits of different 
persons. Indeed the proofs pretty soon began to be plain, that they 
were so, or, at least, that whatever it was, it had the power of tell- 
ing the names of persons entirely unknown to the family, and often 
reminding them of something that took place in their own family, 
of which Mr Fox’s family could know nothing, unless they had 
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the power to see through their thoughts and all space beside, which: 
would be much more strange than to allow it to be what it purports 
to be. : 

“ Not long after it began to be heard by this family in Rochester, 
it began to be heard in other houses in the same city, and among 
others, in the house of a Methodist clergyman, where the same. 
sounds have continued from that time to this, as they have in other 
places and houses. The clergyman alluded to, related in a publie 
audience in the city of Rochester the following, which will serve 
to show the intelligence sometimes manifested by this sound, which 
so many deny being anything but an imposition. ‘A Mr. P 
a Fiend, of mine from Lockport, had come from that place on int) 
ness, and put up with me. He told me that he had left at home a — 
child sick. I requested him to go to Mr. G.’s to hear this ‘myste- 
rious noise.’ He went, and like many others, could not make up 
his mind what it was. In the morning he again went, when the 
spirit who was in communication with him, spelled out this sen- 
tence: ‘Your child is dead? Mr. P. immediately found Elder 
J., and although he as yet had not seen or heard enough to con- 
vince him of its reliability, he thought it his duty to start for 
home. 

«A short time after he started, Elder J. returned to his house, 
and his wife handed him a telegraphic communication from Lock- 

ort, which he opened and read as follows: ‘Say to Mr. P., that 
k child is dead!’ 

«Thus did the tangible telegraph uta by human hands, 
confirm what some speedier telegraph had communicated nearly 
three hours before. This is an account that can be fully relied on, 
and we have the names of the parties for such as shall question its 
truth. All who have investigated the matter to any great extent, 
have found testimony equally convincing. Several persons who 
have carefully investigated this affair for the last two years, have 
kept a private journal in which they havg entered many of the most 
singular occurrences that have come within their personal observa- 
ee Extracts from some of these will be given in another 

apter. 

Soon after the first excitement in the city of Rochester, we hear 
of its manifesting itself in the adjoining towns, as well as in other 
places in the city. Among other places, the sounds were heard at 
the house of a Deacon Hale, of the town of Greece in Monroe 
county. He is a man well known and of unimpeachable character, 
so far as we have been able to ascertain, and his candor and hon- 
esty as a man or his strict adherence to the principles of the church 
of which he is a deacon, have not been called in question. 

“ Another fact in relation to his experience which we deem im- 

rtant, is, that he had not seen or had any acquaintance with the 
amily ot Mr. Fox, or any part of them, when they commenced at 
his house, or since that time, and yet he gets the communica- 
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tions as freely as they or any one else. We are not aware that any 
of his family have ever been placed under the influence of human 
‘magnetism. The manifestations at his house have been varied and 
singular. 

‘A Mr. G , a well known citizen of Rochester, a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has long been familiar with 
these manifestations in his own house and in various places where 
he has been. There is one singular fact about the manifestations 
to Mr. G » which may be related in this place, Fora lon 
time the answers could ke obtained by any two of the family Foti 
ing near each other; and there was no difference, as we are informed, 
in the freedom of the answers, or particular preference manifested 
to have any particular members of the family present. At length 
one of the daughters of Mr. G. was placed under the influence of 
magnetism and became clairvoyant. From that time none of the 
family could get communications unless the daughter who was mag- 
netized was present. 

“The daughter does not require to be magnetized in order to hear 
them but only to be present. There are a number of other families 
in Rochester who have the same manifestations, some very freely 
and some only occasionally. | 

“From Rochester and that vicinity, it began to be heard of in 
this city (Auburn) and like other places it was for a short time con- 
fined to one family. 

“The first of its being heard in this city was when the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Fox visited us, and from that time it has continued 
in several families, and hardly a week passes without our receiving 
authentic information of some new place where these occurrences 
have commenced. We are informed of at least six families in Au- 
burn who hear more or less of the same sounds. 

« [n almost every place where it has commenced, there has been 
at first but a few sounds and generally much more faint than after 
it became more common. .It is a very common occurrence in the 
family and social circles to be talking of some matter connected 
with this strange development, and for all in the room to hear a dis- 
tinct rap—perhaps two or three, as if confirming what was said. 
This is generally the way it commences at new places. 

“It may be proper here to remark, that pessons of any consider- 
able degree of investigating powers, stand in no fear of being de- 
ceived, as the sounds have never yet been imitated, nor do we be- 
lieve they can be. Persons who have heard but little of them and 
who have very vivid imaginations and large organs of wonder, may, 
at times, mistake some other sounds for the genuine ones, or those 
produced by the spirits; but-a person who is not over imaginative 
never. 

«We statethis as it may, and probably will be, in many cases, said 
chat it is some visible cause that produces the sounds. We are 
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aware that these charges have been made by persons at a distance, 
who have no knowledge whatever of the facts in the case. 

‘“ The same sounds are heard at several places within our know- 
ledge in towns adjoining this city. In the town of Sennett, it is 
manifested in the family by the name of Beaver. The icular 

rson in whose presence the sounds are heard in that fam- 
ily is a lad some ten years of age. With him it differs from 
most others in this, that while it very seldom answers to one alone, 
he gets the communication just as freely by himself as when two or 
more persons are present. 

“This boy has never been magnetized nor have any of the family, 
and we have been informed by those who have seen it tried that 
they manifest no sighs of being susceptible to magnetic influence. 

“These are some of the facts that have come to our knowledge 
and are common property of the community from their being open 
and public cases. We know of numerous cases of private inditid- 
uals, who declare that they have long heard these same sounds, but 
do not wish to incur the ridicule and contempt with which they 
know they must be visited, if they candidly inform their friends of 
the facts in the case, and what they know by their own experi- 
ence. : 

“ Another proof of the absence of collusion in the matter, is the 
fact that it is not confined to particular dwellings, so that there is 
no more a ‘haunted house’ than a haunted out doors, or a haunted 
sidewalk, for wherever the persons who seem to be in the right con- 
dition of body to get the communication are, there you will hear 
the sounds, whether it be in doors or out. This precludes the idea 
of machinery, for that could not be so suddenly changed from one 
house to another; or from a house into the open air. 

“ Before speaking of the strange phenomena—thought by some 
to be much stranger than the ‘rapping’ or the intelligence mani- 
fested through that medium; we give an account of the public in- 
e eer which were gone into in the city of Rochester, in the 
month of November, 1849. 

‘‘ The first intimation that was received in regard to those investi- 

tions came from these sounds, through the use of the alphabet. 

everal persons were in company, trying, as usual, to gain some 
information in regard to the law which governs this strange commu- 
nication. While they were thus investigating, the following was 
spelled out by the use of the alphabet, it eins part of the message 
or directions for those present to follow. ‘You all have a duty to 
perform. We want you to make this matter more public.’ As 
this announcement was altogether unexpected, the persons began to 
discuss the difficulties, and remarked that the opposition and ridicule, 
that would be heaped upon any one who should attempt to lecture 
upon this subject, would be almost overwhelming. The answer to 
this was—‘That will be so much the better—your triumph will 
- be the greater.’ 
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“ After receiving the most positive assurances from this invisible 
communicator, that the sounds should be heard in all parts of the Hall 
in response to the person who should lecture—that it was best, in or- 
der that slanders might be silenced, and the truth established, to go 
forward-in the matter—the persons who were designated concluded 
to make the attempt. It was also intimated, from the same source, 
that this would prepare the way for a more general development of 
a communication, which would take place at no distant 

ay. 
i Probably the best idea of the proceedings at Rochester can be 
conveyed to the reader by the following brief statement, drawn up 
and published directly after the investigations took place, in the New 
York Weekly Tribune, of Dec. 8th, 1849: 
. Some two weeks since, we were in company with some persons 

who were getting communications from this invisible communicator 
when a message was spelled out to us to the import that the matter 
should be made more public—that the time had arrived for the peo- 
ple to investigate the whole affair; that it was a thing which will al. 
timately become known to all men, and that we should immediately 
take measures to have it investigated. The directions were then 
minutely given by these spirits, as they purport to be, and which we 
are willing to believe are, until we have as much proof to the con- 
ai as it required to bring us to that conclusion. These directions 
will appear in the following history, as they were fully and strictly 
followed. The great object was to start investigation and clear 
those who had been hearing it for the last two years, from the im- 
putation of fraud and deception. 

«Accordingly, on the evening of November 14, a lecture was de- 
livered in Corinthian Hall in the city of Rochester, and a full his- 
tory of the rise and progress of these strange manifestations given, 
During the relation of these facts the sounds were distinctly heard 
by the persons in the Hall. 

“After the lecture, a committee was chosen by the audience, com- 
posed of the following persons—A. J. Combs, Daniel Marsh, Na- 
thaniel Clark, Esq., i. Judson and Edwin Jones. 

“On the following evening the committee reported in substance, 
as follows: That without the knowledge of the persons in whose 
presence the manifestations are made, the committee selected the Hall 
of the Sons of Temperance for the investigation—that the sound 
on the floor near where the two ladies stood was heard as distinctly 
as at other places, and that part of the committee heard the rappi 
on the wall behind them—that a number of questions were led 
which were answered not altogether right nor altogether wrong— 
that in the afternoon they went to the house of a private citizen, 
and while there the sounds were heard on the outside (apparently) 
of the front door, after they had entered, and on the door of a closet. 
By placing the hand upon the door, there was a sensible jar felt 
when the rapping was heard. One of the committee placed one of 
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his hands upon the feet of the ladies and the other on the floor, 
and though the feet were not moved, there was a distinct jar on the 
floor. On the pavement and on the ground the same sound was 
heard :—a kind of double rap, as a stroke and a rebound, were dis- 
tinguishable. When the ladies were separated at a distance no 
sound was heard; but when a third person was interposed between 
them the sounds were heard. The ladies seemed ready to give every ` 
opportunity to the committee to investigate the cause fully, and 

would submit to a thorough investigation 2 a committee of ladies, 
if desired. They all agreed that the sounds were heard, but they 
entirely failed to discover any means by which it could be done. 

“After this report and some discussion on the subject, the audi- 
ence selected another committee composed of the following persons: 
Dr. H. H: Langworthy, Hon. Frederick Whittlesey, D. C. MeCal- 
lum, William Fisher, of Rochester, and Hon. A. P. Hascall of 
LeRoy. Atthe next lecture this committee reported that they 
went into the investigation at the office of Chancellor Whittlesey, 
and they heard the sound on the floor, on the wall and door—that 
the ladies were placed in different positions, and, like the other 
committee, they were wholly unable to tell from what the sound 
proceeded, or how it was made, that Dr. Langworthy made obser- 
vations with a stethoscope to ascertain whether there was any 
movement of the lungs, and found not the least difference when the 
sounds were made; and that there was no kind of probability or 
possibility of their being made by ventriloquism, as some had 
supposed—and they StH not have been made by machinery. 

“Again after this report, another committee was formed, from per- 
sons who had opposed in the meeting all pretensions to there being 
anything but a trick. 

“ This committee was composed of Dr. E. P. Langworthy, Dr. 
J. Gates, Wm. Fitzhugh, Esq., W. L. Burtis and L. Kenyon. This 
committee met at the rooms of Dr. Gates, at the Rochester House, 
and appointed a committee of ladies, who took the young women 
into a room, disrobed them and examined their persons and clothing 
to be sure that there were no fixtures about them that could produce 
the sounds. When satisfied on this point, the committee of ladies 
tried some other experiments, and gave the young ladies the follow- 
ing certificate : 

“ When they were standing on pillows, with a handkerchief tied 
around the bottom of their dresses, tight to the ankles, we all heard 
the rapping on the wall and floor distinctly. 

(Signed.) Mrs. STONE, 
| Mrs. J. GATES, 
Miss M. P. Lawrence.” 

«In the evening the committee, through their chairman, Dr. 
u, made a very full report of their examinations during 
the day. They reported that they had excluded all friends of the 
two ladies from the committee room, and had the examination only . 
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in presence of the committee of gentlemen, and ladies chosen by 
them. Notwithstanding all this precaution, these sounds were heard 
when the ladies stood on large feather a without shoes, and 
in various other positions, both on the floor and on the wall—that 
a number of questions were asked, which, when answered, were 
generally correct. Each member of the committee reported sepa- 
rately, agreeing with and corroborating the first statements. 

“ Thus, by three days of the strictest scrutiny by means of intel- 
ligence, candor and science, were ihe persons in whose presence 
these sounds are heard, acquitted of all fraud. 

“On Friday evening, after the lecture, three of the committee 
viz: Hon. A. P. Hascall, D. C. McCallum and Wm. Fisher, re- 
paired to the house of a citizen and pursued their investigations 
still further. There were nearly a score of persons present. The 
members of the committee wrote many questions on paper, which 
no person present knew the purport of, and they were answered cor- 
rectly. At times they would ask mentally and would receive the 
answers with equal correctness, and they were fully satisfied that 
there was soning present manifesting an intelligence beyond the 
persons visible. | : Ce E ay? 

One of the committees tried the experiment of standing the 
ladies on glass and failed to get any sounds; but the same was sub- 
sequently tried in presence of a large number of persons, and the 
sounds were as loud and distinct as before, on the floor, as usual. 

Such are the facts so far as the public proceedings are con- 
cerned (which is but a small part of these strange occurrences), 
with the committee’s reports greatly condensed. 

‘“‘Thus the matter stands at present, and whether it is only a re- 
markable phenomenon which will pass away with the present gene- 
ration, or with the persons who seem now to be the medium of this 
extraordinary communication; or whether it be the commencement 
of a new era of spiritual influx into the world: it is certainly 
something worthy the attention of men of candor and philosophy. 

E. W. Capron, Auburn. 
Grorce Wi.tets, Rochester.” 

“The committees were composed of men who, on any other sub- 
' ject, would be trusted to investigate where life or property were at 
stake. We doubt if any citizen of Monroe county would refuse 
to submit the justness of his cause even were he to be tried for life 
or limb, to such men as those who composed the committees during 
the three days they were engaged in trying every mode to ferret out 
the cause of these sounds, and yet many persons aor in pro- 
nouncing those who even go to hear for themselves fools or knaves!” 

“ When we take into consideration the facts that this matter has 
now been spreading for two years—that every means has been tried 
in private circles, and committees appointed by publie meetings— 
that all have failed to discover anything like collusion—we may 
safely assert that in regard to the sounds merely—the following facts 
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are established beyond dispute, viz: That the sounds are héard in 
various places and at various times—that those sounds are not made 
by, or under the control of, any person or persons, although máni- 
fested in the presence of particular persons; and that they evince a 
remarkable degree of intelligence. These facts, among those who 
haye carefully investigated, are no longer disputed.” 

However sincere the author of the pamphlet may be, his state- 
ment that no collusion had been detected is certainly erroneous. I 
have been informed by a gentleman familiar with the phenomena of 
animal magnetism, that he undertook, some months since, to investi- 
gate this Rochester mystery, and that he did undoubtedly hear those 
wonderful sounds, which were produced apparently by no earthly 
agency which he could detect; but unfortunately for his faith he 
made some experiments, in connection with two young ladies in 
whom he had implicit confidence, and was shocked by detecting 
them in an imposture—rapping with their feet to imitate the spirit- 
ual knocking. ‘This mishap completely chilled his spiritual faith 
and enthusiasm. Several other instances of imposture are related 
by the correspondents of the New York Tribune, giving the whole 
matter rather a ludicrous air. However, no matter what impostures 
may occur, they would have no bearing on such a statement as the 
following from one of the authors of the pamphlet: 

“On the 23d of .,ovember, 1848, I went to the city of Roches- 
ter on business. Į had previously made up my mind to investigate 
this so-called mystery, if I should have an opportunity. In doing 
so, I had no doubt but what I possessed shrewdness enough to de- 
tect the trick, as I strongly suspected it to be, or to discover the 
cause of the noise if it should be unknown to the inmates of the 

“A friend of mine whom I had long known as a skeptic in regard 
to any such wonders, invited me to go with him to hear it. I ac- 
cepted the invitation with a feeling that was far from serious appre- 
hension of communicating with anything beyond my power to 
discover. 

« Before I heard the sound, we seated ourselves around a table. 
As soon as we got quiet, I heard a slight but distinct rapping on 
the floor, apparently on the under side. Although I concluded that 
such a sound might be made by machinery, I could see no possible 
motive in the family taking so much pains to deceive people, as 
they received nothing but annoyance and trouble in return for their 

ins. I proceeded to ask some questions and they were answered 
very freely and correctly. I asked if it would rap my age? It was 
done correctly. I then took my memorandum book trom my pocket 
and wrote my questions so that no other person could know the na- 
ture of the questions. I would write, ‘rap four times; rap one; 
rap six; rap seven;’ and to each and every such question I got a 
correct answer. I then laid aside my book and proceeded to ask 
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similar test questions mentally, and as before, received correct 
answers. 

“ I could not believe that persons present had the power to dis- 
cern my thoughts and make tkese sounds in answer, for the sounds 
have a peculiarity. not easily imitated. To suppose this to be the 
case, would make the matter a still greater mystery. I knew they 
could not give those answers, for there were questions answered 
which they could not know anything about. 

“At another time I tried the fe ag aay of counting in the fol- 
lowing manner. I took several shells from a card basket on the 
table (small lake shells), closed my hand and placed it under the 
table entirely out of sight, and requested as many raps as there 
were shells. It was done correctly. As I knew how many shells 
there were in my hand, I resolved to test it in another way, to see 
if there was a possibility of my mind having any influence in the 
matter. I took a handful of shells without knowing how many I 
took myself. Still the answers were correct. I then requested a 
friend who sat by the table, to put his hand in the basket, take out 
some shells without knowing the number and pass them into my 
hand, which I immediately closed and placed in a position where 
none could see it. The number was told as correctly as before.— 
We continued this class of experiments for a long time without the 
least failure in getting correct answers.” 

Against such a mass of testimony, I can perceive but three de- 
fensible positions: 

1. That all which is at all wonderful in this matter is the result 
of a systematic conspiracy, involving hundreds of dishonest per- 
sons playing upon an ignorant and credulous community; or, 

2d. That the mysterious sounds are raha by ventriloquism, 
and the wonderful knowledge of facts displayed by those sounds 
arises from high clairvoyant powers in the parties to the impos- 
ture; or, 

3d. That these sounds are really a new manifestation of the laws 
of spiritual life—a bold and successful burglarious invasion of the 
natural world by the invisible tenants of ghostdom, who are comi 
down from their high spheres of happiness, armed with love 
truth, to assist in the redemption of mankind. 

Which of these suppositions has the greatest amount of plausi- 
bility, I leave my readers to determine. 


Insanity FROM Reuicious Excitement.— According to the 
statistics of Insane Asylums, religious excitement is a more pow- 
erful and prevalent cause of Insanity than even Intemperance. The 
following statistics, which are fair examples, illustrate the above 
proposition: 

hio Asylum, insane from Intemperance, 32; Relig. Ex. 54. 

Hartford Retreat, “ “s ie 103; = = 410. 

Worcester Asylum, Int. 6} per cent., Relig. Ex. 12} per cent. 
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Screntiric Exnisrr1ons.—During the last two months, Cincin- 
nati has had her full supply of wonderful displays, based upon hu- 
man tmpressibility. ‘These displays have been of the same cha- 
racter as those which have been made by the cultivators of animal 
magnetism in the United States for the last seven or eight years; 
vet as the majority of the people generally know little or nothing of 
he progress of the mesmeric art, the exhibitions were probably 
novel to a large number of those who witnessed them. 

Large audiences have attended the exhibitions of the Messrs. 
Burr, which have been quite interesting and amusing, as well as 
the exhibitions and lectures of Mr. Rodgers. 

For some years past, the mesmeric experiments of our country 
have been hardly entitled to the name of animal magnetism, as the 
operators have almost discarded every other agency but that of ima- 
gination in their most striking experiments. About seven or eight 

ears since, Mr. Rodgers observed in his mesmeric exhibitions at 

hiladelphia, that the concentrated attention to the subject, and the 
tedious manipulations which had usually been deemed necessary 
might well be dispensed with, as many in the audience might be 
affected and brought under control by the lecturer during the course 
of his lecture. Fie succeeded very well in finding subjects among 
his audience who could be drawn upon the stand and made to undergo 
the usual variety of experiments. Since Mr. Rodgers’ operations 
(who, I believe, was the first to adopt this method), a great portion 
of our mesmeric exhibitions have been conducted in that style—by 
Operating upon the audience and selecting from the assembly those 
who yielded most readily to the somnolent or imaginative influences. 

The phenomena of mesmerism depend upon the region of Som- 
nolence, which produces not only great impressibility, but great ac- 
tivity of imagination, and facility of delusion or dreaming. This 
region being large or predominant in many individuals, they are na: 
turally in a condition bordering upon what is called the mesmeric 
state —a state of imaginative impressibility. Such individuals 
readily become passive subjects under favorable circumstances, and 
unless they resist the influence of public speakers, are often carried 
away by strong impressions. This impressibility has much to do 
with the phenomena of religious revivals and political excitements. 

At mesmeric lectures and exhibitions, those of the highly im- 

ressible class require very little influence to bring forth the 
mesmeric phenomena—sitting still for an hour or two, listening to 
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the lecturer, or to a strain of music, and gazing upon the speaker or 
any object placed before them, may be sufficient to evolve the mes- 
meric ‘powers. Experiments may then be made either by the usual 
passes (or ..ervauric manipulations) of animal magnetism, by gene- 
ral sympathy between operator and subject, or by addressing the 
imagination” of the subject by means of gestures, commands, asser- 
tions, etc. In the recent exhibitions in Cincinnati, all of these 
methods were resorted to by Mr. Rodgers. Mr. Burr relied mainly 
upon impressing the imagination. 4 

Chauncey A. Burr (formerly a Universalist clergyman, and at 
present editor of the Philadelphia pei entitled the “< ..ine- 
teenth Century ”) is a gentleman of fine literary powers—rather 
loose and declamatory in his style of writing, but well adapted to 
please and impress a popular audience as a speaker. In conjunc- 
tion with his brother (a very energetic operator), he has attracted 
large and intelligent audiences for many nights in succession in 
Cincinnati. Mr. Burr is bold, out-spoken, radical, and liberal— 
not much devoted to any one hobby, bai a lover of all forms of 
liberalism. He satirizes unsparingly the opponents of progress, and 
_ has sufficient humor to enliven his denunciations with pleasantry.— 
His lectures were of rather a literary character, and did not throw 
much light upon the constitution of man. His experiments were 
similar to those of Mr. Keeley. A number of his auditors were 
desired to hold in their hands a small metallic body (consisting of 
a galvanic combination of silver, copper, and zinc), upon which 
they were required to gaze steadily for ten or fifteen minutes, 
while profound silence was maintained by the audience. Messrs. 
Burr then approached their subjects and made passes over their 
eyes to deepen their somnolence, and a few manipulations to subdue 
their resistance, such as pressing firmly upon the intuitive region 
in the center of the forehead, striking firmly upon the shoulders 
and thighs and gesticulating with energy to enforce their commands 

To test the amount of influence exercised, the subject would be 
told to exert himself to rise if he could, while Mr. B., standing be- 
fore him with a threatening countenance and fierce gesticulation, 
would assure him that he could not, and overawe his attempts. It 
was amusing to observe occasionally the struggle of a half-con- 
quered subject, who would almost rise to his feet, until the threat- 
ening, forbidding look, and almost pugilistic energy of his operator 
would drive him back. | : | 

Those who could be controlled in this manner, would then be 
selected and led upon the platform, for a series of experiments upon 
the imagination. They would be offered a cane, for example, and 
told that they could not throw it down. If they appeared likely 
to succeed in the attempt, the operator, standing before them in the 
same earnest and threatening manner, would assure them they could 
not, and thus deepen the impression of their inability. It was 
amusing to observe, that instead of simply relaxing their grasp, and 
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letting the cane fall, they would make the most violent exertions 
with their arms and the whole body, but still hold on to the 
cane precisely as the operator desired. Yet a simple word from 
him would dissolve the spell and restore them to the full command 
of their muscles. 

This command of the muscular system was the most striking 
feature of Mr. Burr’s experiments. Fifteen or twenty subjects, for 
example, would be placed in a row, and at the word of command 
would commence ii their hands around each other with great 
rapidity, and continue the process (in spite of the desire of any to 
resist ìt), until they were permitted to cease. | 

A great variety of scenes would be personated at the word of 
command. They would be assured that they were all drunk and . 
would forthwith personate a drunken carouse,—or that a peach tree 
overhung their heads, and they would commence pocketing imagin- 
ary peaches,—or that a boat was floating before them in the river 
into which they might step. After getting on board, they were told 
that the boat was upsetting, and they went through the scene of 
swimming ashore (upon the floor of the platform). After a great 
variety of such scenes, Mr. Burr declaimed a pe of try 
(Longfellow’s Excelsior), while his subjects looked on and fancied 
the scene, and finally knelt down and wept over the corpse which 
he depicted. Inthe midst of all these illusions, a single word was 
sufficient to dissipate them, and as he exclaimed “all right,” they 
instantly ceased their performance, relieved from the delusion, and 
restored to a correct consciousness. 

Of the truth of such phenomena, and the general good faith of 
the subjects there can be no doubt. They have been exhibited by 
many other operators, as well as Mr. Burr, to thousands, perhaps 
millions, of spectators, and the subjects have often been persons of 
intelligence and standing, members of the learned professions. 

In 1841-2, I ascertained, that by the excitement of Marvelous- 
ness, or of Somnolence, such scenes as these might be produced— 
that any scene the operator desired might be personated by his sub- 
ject; but I did not feel disposed to make ea e paaa a matter 
of exhibition; nor did I suppose the imaginative impressibility so 
abundant in the community as experience has since proved. 

In this imaginative and delusive class of experiments, there is no 
progress either in physiology or psychology. It is merely shown 
that man may be made the implicitly obedient creature of his imagin- 
ation. I must confess an instinctive aversion to all such experiments, 
which make an imposing display before a popular audience, and excite 
a great deal of wonder without any real advance in knowledg>. I 
fel t00 a great aversion to the practice of delusion and falsehood, 
even upon the most passively ait a subject. It may be that 
no great evil—no corruption of the moral sense—can be superin- 
duced by such practices, but as they do not harmonize with my own 
internal sense of truth and honor, it was with difficulty that I could 
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even overcome my aversion so much as to exhibit a few such experi- 
ments before my class, to explain their philosophy, and show the 
facility of their production. Still, it is perhaps best that such ex- 
hibitions should be made, as they catch the unthinking, overpower 
skepticism, and excite no little interest, amusement, and véonder. 

he respect that I feel for my fellow-beings engaged in the pursuit 
of E e is not pleased in thus reducing them to puppets, played 
upon by a word. All the noblest and purest sentiments cluster 
around the scene of my experimental investigations, and I would 
fain exalt the agents of such pursuits to angelic intelligence and 
purity, rather than reduce them to the level of the mere automaton 
controlled by puerile hallucinations. 


Exrctro-Biotocy.—A lecture upon this subject by Dr. Alfred 
Smee, will be found in this number. - It is interesting and ingenious 
yet I do not regard it as of any great value, until we have more de- 
cisive facts as to the analogy or connection between electricity and 
the nervaura of man. ` 

The name Electro-Biology has been applied by Mr. C. A. Burr, 
in his popular lectures, to certain Mesmeric phenomena and doc- 
trines. ‘To this there are some objections, which I deem valid. 
The word Biology is used to signify the science of life, but neither 
Mr. Burr’s experiments nor ‘pa aa so far as I am informed, 
embrace such a science. His experiments were merely illustrations 
of the philosophy of delusion or imagination, and the application 
of so comprehensive a term as Biology, to a few experiments and 
speculations concerning imagination and the nervous system, would 
be a gross misnomer. The application of this new term to old and 
familiar facts, and his general mode of presenting the subject, pro- 
duced the impression that he claimed the whole matter as something 
new and distinct from what had been done by Mesmeric operators. 
This impression operated somewhat to Mr. B.’s disadvantage, but 
I understand that he personally makes no such claim. He merely 
claims to have given a new theory upon the subject. What this 
may be, I do not know, but as the whole affair is rather a casua 
engagement with Mr. B., aside from his usual avocations, I appre- 
hend he has merely thrown together a few hasty speculations upon 
electricity in relation to the nervous system. 

The term Biology, strictly speaking, is scarcely applicable to the 
science of man as analytically considered by the physiologist. 
Hence even Dr. Smee’s application of the term is hardly justifiable. 
The Greek word Bios alludes not to the laws of life, to its mogus 
operandi or interior structure, but to its external relations—to the 
mode of living. Hence Bio-graphy, from the same derivation, is 
appropriately applied to the description of a man’s life, or the ex- 
ternal manifestations of his life, while the term Physiology is ap- 

lied to the internal or analytical science of life, to which Dr. Smee 
is disposed to apply the term Biology. In no such sense, therefore, 
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can we properly sanction the use of the word Biology; and its ap- 
plication by Mr. Burr to Mesmeric or Psychological phenomena, 
and still more the use of the term Biologize asa substitute for. Mes- 
merize, is altogether unjustifiable—as well might we speak of a 
physician Phystologizing his patient, or a mathematician Astrono- 
mizing the planets. If we must have a term for the process of ren- 
dering an individual somnolent, imaginative or impressible, the 
appropriate term is Somnolize. This does not necessarily imply 
the production of sleep. The somnolescent state produced by the 
organ of Somnolence is one of reverie, dreaming, illusion and im- 
asec and even when it produces complete somnolence or the 

esmeric state, the subject is perfectly conscious, and enjoys high 
intellectual activity. I hope, therefore, my readers will diecard all 
such corruptions of language and use such terms as are truthful and 
correct, viz: 

Somnotencs.—A dreamy state of sleep-waking, in which the in- 
dividual is highly impressible and imaginative, and may, like a 
dreamer, be partly or wholly unconscious of the true conditions of 
things around him. 

Somnoiize.—To produce somnolence. 

SomNaMBULISM.—Somnolence accompanied by locomotion. 

SoMNILOQUENCE.—Somnolence acccompanied by speech. 


PresENTIMENTs.— During the year 1849 the following paragra 
was circulating among our American newspapers, and T lad it ac 
for publication: 

StnauLar Presentiment.—A remarkable anecdote concerning 
Bem the Hungarian general, is at present current in Vienna. For 
many years he has had forebodings of his death. He, himself, has 
for many years assi the year 1850, as the term of his existence. 
During his stay in Paris he once dined with the American Ambas- 
sador. The conversation fell on forebodings, omens and the like. 
The Ambassador laughed at them, but Bem declared he firmly be- 
lieved in them, and related how he had thrice seen, when in his 
twentieth year, his own gravestone, with his name and the date of 
1850 on it. Bem received in aa Ain several dangerous 
wounds. The physician shook his head, but he answered it quite 
calmly by saying he had another year to live. On the faith of this 
vision, Bem exposes himself in battle to the hottest fire, and declares 
that the ball which shall hit him mortally will not do so before the 

ear 1850. Now if Bem should die, according to his presentiment 
it well be set down as merely an odd coincidence. If he should 
not die, it will be set down as another confirmation of the fallacy 
of all such premonitions. But the chance is, that in the event of 
the fulfillment of the prediction, the greater number of people of 
“sound practical common sense,” will stoutly deny that there was 
ever ae such prediction made, until after the event had become 

e. 
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Not finding room for this statement during 1849, I find, now that 
1850 has arrived, that our latest intelligence from Europe (Feb. 20 
es as follows: 

“ Bem.—A report of the sudden death of Gen. Bem, was tele- 
graphed from Southampton to Liverpool just before the Europa 
sai 
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One or tHE Annoyances.—Io hear a Mesmeric operator in- 
troduce his imaginative experiments, by saying: ‘These phenome- 
na have received many different rinnaen O Faire calls it Electro- 
Biology, Mr. Fisk calls it Electrical Psychology, Mr. Sunderland 
calls it Pathetism, others call it Animal Magnetism, and a justly- 
celebrated gentleman, Dr. Buchanan of your city, calls it Neurol- 
ogy.” Sentences conveying a similar idea are also found in the 
columns of respectable newspapers. 

It is to be hoped that in the course of time those who undertake 
to enlighten the public will become sufficiently well informed them- 
selves to avoid these palpable blunders, and will not confound the 
science of man, whether called Anthropology or Neurology, with 
the amusing delusions of a Mesmeric exhibition, to which it sus- 
tains about the same relation as the science of chemistry does to 
an exhibition of nitrous oxyde gas. 

This charlatanic parade of names for a few simple experiments, 
presenting nothing of novelty, which have long been familiar under 
appropriate names, as Mesmerism or animal magnetism, and this 
confounding of a profound science, resting upon anatomy and pa- 
thology, with the amusing exhibitions which attract a thoughtless 
multitude should be l avoided and condemned by an intelli- 
gent press. 

The term Neurology, I have applied only to the science of the 
brain and nervous system. Among the evideanes of that science, I 
have adduced certain experiments on the brain entirely distinct from 
the imaginative phenomena of Mesmeric operators; but these zx- 
PERIMENTS are not the science, they are only its evidences or illus- 
trations. | 


| Va.uaste Improvements.—Gas for lighting is now manufac- 
tured from rosin at a much cheaper rate than it has ever been ob- 
tained from coal. We have heard nothing recently of Mr. Paine’s 
great discovery by which gas was to be furnished at a nearly nomi- 
_nal price, from the decomposition of water, thus giving us fuel and 
light almost gratuitously. Coxxopion, or gun-cotton, dissolved in 
ether answers an important purpose in surgery. Every family should 
possess it. Upon application toa wound it dries into a thin pelli- 
cle, insoluble, transparent and air-tight—the most perfect protection 
that can be imagined, to injured surfaces. Model lodging-houses 
are in prosperous operation in Paris, Edinburgh and London, etc., 
thus giving great comfort to the laboring classes. 
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